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WITH MAXIM GORKY IN THE ADIRON.- 
DACKS: BY JOHN SPARGO 


3 HEN the machinations of a venal “yellow” metropoli- 

(* | tan newspaper stirred a storm of hypocritical protest 

against the welcome to Alexis Maximovitch Peshkoff, 

the famous Russian writer, and his gentle and accom- 

plished wife, they found weleome and refuge from the 

storm in the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Martin, on 

Staten Island. Long identified with social and political reform move- 

ments, for years the leaders of the Fabian movement in this country, 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin did not hesitate to receive the ostracised visitors 
into their home. 

The summer home of the Martins lies in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks, some twelve miles: from Elizabethtown, on a beautiful plateau 
close to Hurricane Mountain. Mrs. Martin, an American lady of 
culture and wealth, with a profound faith in the social ideals of the 
Collectivists, hoped to rekindle the spirit of social enthusiasm for 
which the famous Brook Farm stood in the days of Ripley, Greeley, 
Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller and others—that famous group of 
earnest men and women who embraced the teachings of the gentle 
French Utopist, Charles Fourier. Accordingly she designed her beau- 
tiful home to meet the needs of a little community of writers, artists, 
teachers and social thinkers of all schools of thought, whose vacations 
should be inspiring and profitable as well as pleasant and restful. She 
called the place “Summer Brook Farm,” and an annex camp used by 
the community “Arisponet.” For some time the communal life was a 
glorious success, after which, for several reasons, it was abandoned. 

During the past summer the great Russian novelist and revolu- 
tionary leader has lived, together with Madame Peshkoff, their 
adopted son, and a fellow exile, at Summer Brook; Peshkoff, or 
“Maxim Gorky,” as he prefers to be called, working under an intense 
strain, anxious only for Russian freedom and devoting every penny 
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of his earnings to that end. Probably the best-paid living writer, 
drawing immense royalties from his novels and plays, he regards it as 
perfectly natural for him to turn over practically the whole of his in- 
come to the cause for actively serving which both he and his wife are 
exiles with the dread death sentence recorded against them. 

Generally Gorky worked from morning till night, taxing his 
powers of endurance to their uttermost limits, careless of life itself, 
if by its wanton sacrifice the cause of Russian freedom might be 
advanced. Sometimes, indeed, he would exhaust himself, or the ills 
of his beloved country would so oppress him that literary work 
became impossible. In such moods, he would pace up and down his 
room like a baffled beast in an iron cage, morose and silent, his only 
relaxation being the catching of flies and their liberation. Standing 
by the window, gravely and gently catching flies of the large “blue- 
bottle” variety, he would open the window and release them, his face 
beaming with pleasure, and shouting in triumph at their free and 
rapid flight to liberty. The freedom of the flies was for him a symbol 
of the freedom for which the Russian people are struggling against 
the bureaucracy, and which they must inevitably win. “See! So shall 
Russia enjoy freedom!” he cried exultingly. If ever a man lived 
whose life was wholly consecrated to an ideal, Maxim Gorky is such a 
man—and his ideal is freedom for Russia and for all mankind. 


HAD heard of his life at Summer Brook; I had seen how shy and 

sensitive he is among strangers when I met him in New York; I 

did not, therefore, expect to find him at Summer Brook when I 
reached there on the second day of September in response to an invita- 
tion to join in a week’s conference of social reformers. When 
I arrived, mud bespattered, wet, cold and hungry, after a before- 
breakfast drive of twenty miles, I was not surprised nor disappointed 
to learn that Gorky had moved to the adjacent camp, Arisponet, 

But he came over to Summer Brook one evening nevertheless— 
with Madame Peshkoff, their adopted son and a fellow exile, a mu- 
sician of great talent, who had served the revolutionary movement 
well as its agent d’armes. As we gathered in little groups on the porch 
awaiting the supper bell, four figures appeared silhouetted against the 
black clouds of the impending storm which stretched from the moun- 
tain peaks—three men and a woman, and I knew the tall, splendid 
figure to be that of Gorky. 
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After supper we all gathered in the comfortable living-room of 
the log cabin, the light of glowing embers in the great open fireplace 
upon the many-tinted bark of the log walls, and the circle of earnest 
listeners, making a picture which no one of those present is ever likely 
to forget. Probably every one there was anxious to hear something 
from Gorky about Russia, about the existing situation and the out- 
look for the immediate future. But nothing could induce Gorky to 
satisfy that desire: he was sullen and silent whenever Russia was men- 
tioned. As one watched his prematurely old face—he is only thirty- 
eight—furrowed deep with anguish and care, and saw the look of 
one who bore the agony of his people in his own soul, it was evident 
that the subject was too sacred in his mind to be discussed before such 
an audience. His eyes seemed to speak reproach: “You are not 
Socialists; most of you are mere reformers—you can not understand.” 
We discussed philosophy, the old question of utilitarianism, Gorky 
joining in it half-heartedly, with a bored expression. The language 
difficulty rose, too, as a barrier to intelligent intercourse. The son, 
shy and silent, drew into a corner, leaving Madame Peshkoff to 
translate the Russian into French, which Mrs. Martin, in turn, trans- 
lated into English. Frankly, it was not a success. 


IKE most educated Russians, Madame Peshkoff understands 
English perfectly and speaks it sufficiently well to be intelligible. 

She lacked the courage, however, to attempt its use before such 

a critical gathering. As I had never seen her before, I naturally 
availed myself of the rare opportunity to study the woman whom a 
thousand newspapers and journals had dubbed “a common actress.” 
A beautiful woman of thirty-five or six, looking at least a dozen years 
younger, Madame is a great, not a “common,” actress. Her voice is 
the most melodious I have ever heard, either on the stage or off ; her 
face wonderfully beautiful, telling its own story of sweetness and 
purity. Her deep, full eyes, flashing with wit now and then, tell of her 
quick intelligence and boundless human sympathy. In a word, her 
whole presence radiates sweetness and refinement, and gave me, at 
least, an added sense of reverence for womanhood. Of her love for and 
devotion to her husband there can be no question. At Summer Brook, 
and later at Arisponet, I found myself wishing the American people 
might see the woman upon whom hypocrisy, goaded by an unscrupu- 
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lous press, had tried to cast its slime. If ever love were pure and holy, 
surely that of these brave Russian revolutionists is! 

The truth is that Madame Peshkoff is a lady of refinement and 
aristocratic lineage, who is universally loved and respected in Russia. 
For ten years she has stood at the head of the stage in Russia, where, 
be it known, the drama is upon a higher plane than we in America 
dream of. Nowhere in the world, it is safe to say, is the drama more 
exalted than in Russia. A woman of wealth, she has literally given 
her all to the people’s cause. When, quite lately, she received a cable 
informing her of a legacy of some sixty thousand roubles, to which her 
claim had been sustained by the courts, she promptly cabled the whole 
amount to the Revolutionary Committee. She has, by the way, been 
the financial head of the movement for a long time. “We would, both 
of us, gladly give our lives for the great cause,” she said to me. “Why, 
then, should we hesitate to give all the money we can earn?” 

It was fortunate for me that when, several days later, 1 made my 
way to Arisponet it chanced to be a time when Gorky was not working 
upon his new novel, then nearing completion, and which he expects 
will prove more successful than anything he has hitherto written. Had 
it been a working-day, I was told, our “long talk” would not have been 
of more than a few minutes’ duration, for Gorky is very jealous of his 
working time. He goes to his desk immediately after breakfast and 
is not seen by the family again until lunch time, when he appears for 
a few minutes only, going back to work until the evening meal, when 
he reappears again for a few minutes. Then he returns to his work 
and keeps on till far into the night. 


HE large living-room of the old Community, barren of orna- 
ment, the rough bare pine boards never having been covered, 
served as living-room and study. The side benches were 

literally covered with new Russian books and magazines, mostly, I 
learned, of a scientific and philosophical nature. An upright piano in 
one corner of the room was the only sign of pleasure or luxury to be 
seen. Madame, I soon learned, was housemaid, cook and her hus- 
band’s typist, copying all his pen-written manuscripts upon a type- 
writer provided with Russian characters. Once more the difficulties of 
language seemed to melt away, Madame speaking English the whole 
evening, and acting for a large part of the time as interpreter between 
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Gorky and myself. “Socialists can always understand one another,” 
she explained. 

I had hardly been seated with Gorky a minute, and barely lit the 
cigarette he offered me, when I was introduced to a phase of his life 
I had not heard of. With a polite excuse, he bounded up from his 
seat, seized a long-handled butterfly-net and began chasing a large 
moth, which he eventually caught and chloroformed. He is a keen 
student of natural history, and during his stay in America has made 
a fine collection of native butterflies and moths, which he showed me 
with great enthusiasm—trather, it was Madame who showed them to 
me while he went bounding over the room after more specimens. He 
asked about American naturalists, and was much interested by an 
account of John Burroughs and his work. He spoke again of my 
recent book on Socialism, and of his intention to get it translated into 
Russian. 

For a long time indeed it was Gorky who led the conversation. 
He felt keenly that, owing to unforeseen causes, he had been out of 
touch with the active proletarian movement. He wanted to know 
about American Socialism, expressing a fear that there exists a ten- 
dency to measure its growth by votes instead of by its spiritual develop- 
ment, its devotion to the ideal. My explanation of the mechanism of 
the Socialist movement, the party organization, means of propaganda, 
the party press, and the growing hold of Socialism upon the literary 
class seemed to interest him greatly. He plied me with questions 
about Mr. Hearst and his political ambitions, and apparently regarded 
the editor-politician as a charlatan. Over and over, he expressed his 
profound regret that the mass of the people, especially people of 
radical sympathies, should be daily reading the Hearst papers, which 
he described as “exceedingly vulgar, and low panderers to ignorance.” 
Even the most reactionary papers in Russia, like the Novoe Vremya, 
for example, are much superior in moral tone to the Hearst papers 
“those gutter rags,” he said. Indeed, the whole tone of American 
journalism is lower than that of Europe. 


MERICAN ignorance of Russia astounds both Gorky and his 
wife. It was Madame who told me, laughing till tears came 
to her eyes, how an educated American lady had gravely “ex- 

plained” to her that “Mr. Pickwick is a character in a novel by Charles 
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Dickens, an English writer.” Americans do not seem to realize that 
the works of the best English and American writers, old and new 
alike, are more widely read in Russia than in England or this country. 
Gorky was astonished to learn that the works of several Russian 
sociologists and political scientists had not been published in English. 
In Russia, translations of English and American works, as well as of 
French, German and Italian books, are very soon published, and 
widely circulated in spite of the censorship. He asked me concerning 
the circulation of several American recent sociological works, con- 
cerning which I was able to give him the approximate figures. I was 
astounded to learn from him that some of these have had a much larger 
circulation in Russia than in this country. A book like Kautsky’s 
“History of Socialism,” of which only a section has been translated 
into English, and that having a circulation of only a few hundred 
copies in this country—he told me that two editions of the complete 
work were issued in Russia, one each in Warsaw and Odessa, each 
edition consisting of twenty-five thousand copies. These editions were 
circulated in spite of the police. A later edition, used in Warsaw, 
was seized by the police and burnt—‘“cooked, rather,” said Gorky 
laughing, “for the government has devised a plan of reducing all con- 
fiscated books to pulp, extracting the ink by chemical process, and 
sending the pulp to the mint to be made over into paper for bank- 
notes.” I shall never forget the twinkle in Gorky’s eyes and his 
feigned lament, as he said, “Who knows but that the hundred-rouble 
note may have been a page from one of my poor books!” 

If the workers are so poor, it may well be wondered how they can 
afford to buy so many books, for Gorky insisted that the vast majority 
often are bought by the educated proletariat. He explained that 
when a notable book on economics or sociology appears, word is cir- 
culated among the workers, and it is the custom for several workers 
in a shop or factory to join in its co-operative purchase. A book like 
the one of Kautsky’s referred to, two volumes, costing about five dol- 
lars, is purchased jointly by eight or ten workers. The Russian 
workers seem to possess the instinct of co-operation to a remarkable 
degree, a fact of vast significance in connection with the great struggle 
they are waging. 

As we talked on, heedless of the time, darkness covered the hills, 
and I awoke to the necessity of returning to Summer Brook. A 
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fierce storm arising, however, it was decided that I must stay at Aris- 
ponet, in one of the dormitories of the Communal “dovecote.” A 
large wooden structure without windows, partitioned off into small 
cell-like rooms, open to the air on the sides for a space of about two 
feet below the roof, with mattress placed upon the wooden floor, so 
that one may be in bed and be fanned by the pine-scented breezes— 
such is the “dovecote,” the admirably healthy, but simple and primi- 
tive sleeping-place. 


OR some hours before retiring, however, we talked of Russia— 

Madame and Gorky telling me of their hopes and fears. Much 

of that conversation I can not repeat either now or at any other 
time. It is possible only to lift a corner of the veil which must forever 
shroud that communication. Tolstoy, Gorky declared, is without in- 
fluence in Russia to-day, contrary to a widely prevailing notion in this 
country. Of the older writer’s consummate literary art, the younger 
man spoke with reverential admiration, while condemning his views 
as reactionary. But the Count’s teaching has no real influence in 
Russia to-day, either for good or ill, Gorky says. There was a period, 
in the seventies, when Peter Lavroff’s works dominated the thought 
of Russia; in the eighties it was Tolstoy; in the nineties Tolstoy’s in- 
fluence waned and there was a blank. Now younger writers with new 
ideas provide the real intellectual motive force of Russia. 

Madame spoke of the ill-fated Father Gapon, about whose end 
there has been some uncertainty. That he was put to death, most 
likely by the man who had been his nearest friend, is, said Madame, 
quite certain. He was a weak, vain man; earnest at first, probably 
the adulation of the people turned his head. 

Next morning, instead of loafing, as he had intended, Gorky rose 
with an overwhelming desire to work. After the simple breakfast, 
which Madame prepared, he apologized for the change in his plans, 
saying, “Russia calls—I must work.” With affectionate words of 
cheer and wishes that we might meet again in Europe, whither he will 
probably have sailed before this paper appears, he turned to his work. 
With a few words of farewell to Madame, whose kindness I shall 
forever cherish among the sweetest memories of my life, I turned away 
with a choking sensation in my throat, my hand bleeding where 
Gorky’s splendid, hearty handclasp had forced my ring into the flesh. 
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THE ART MUSEUM AS AN HISTORIAN: VITAL 
WORK TO BE DONE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
UNDER THE REORGANIZATION EFFECTED 
BY SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE 


HE aims and the methods of art museums, as well as 
other phases of life, have felt the vitalizing touch of that 
spirit of human sympathy, of recognition of mutual 
responsibility and wish for mutual helpfulness, whose 
rapid growth and onward speed have been one of the 
marked features of the last quarter-century. It has not 

been so very long since a museum was something quite apart from the 
daily life of the people, a place in which were kept things beautiful 
or interesting, whither one might go on an idle half day, as upon a 
pilgrimage. But now the museums are being humanized, made a 
beneficent part of every-day life, so organized and related to man’s 
activities that they not only recount a coherent story of his aspirations 
toward the beautiful in past ages, but also recognize his present efforts 
to achieve beauty and show him how he may make other ages and 
other nations give him aid. And, aside from the advantages on the 
practical and aésthetic sides of life which are resulting from the new 
spirit in museum management, there is also an important ethical 
influence. For, as people realize through museum collections, so 
brought together and related as to make that realization easy, how 
the human race has always striven to give expression to its ideas of 
beauty and has made that expression a part of its daily life, they get 
a new sense of the universal brotherhood of humanity. And the world 
advances only as men feel and respond to the urge of that kinship. 

In the year since Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke became Director of 
the Metropolitan’Museum of ‘Art, in New York City, it has begun to 
show the workings of this vitalizing spirit. 'Those who knew it in its 
old days can not now walk through its galleries without feeling toward 
it as one might toward a corpse which had been born anew into life and 
usefulness. Under Sir Purdon’s direction the Metropolitan Museum 
is being made into a big and beautiful object lesson in the history of 
man, and is being brought into close and helpful touch with the activi- 
ties and the needs of our own nation and our own time. And all this 
is being done in such a way as to make the visitor realize, what we 
Americans need to realize more perhaps than does any other nation, 
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that the art of a people is not a thing separate—a something to be 
attended to when there is nothing else to do. He must begin to under- 
stand, even if he never thought of it before, that art is just as much 
an integral part of the life of a people as its wars, or its husbandry, 
or its manufactures, or its literature. Even the most savage races try 
to make beautiful in form or color or decoration their war drums and 
their porridge-pots. And that, in essence, is art—just man’s effort to 
make what he makes in such a way that it will please his eye. This 
realization of art as an integral part of life, as one expression, closely 
interwoven with all other expressions, of man’s incessant activities, is 
one of the things that the visitor to the Museum is constantly made 
to feel. Whether he studies a Greek gravestone with its sculptured 
tale of bereavement, the coat of mail of a Japanese warrior, the 
elaborate and elegant wood-carving of the time of Louis XVI, or the 
little collection of animal bronzes with their distinctly American 
touches of humor and sentiment, he will have a keener appreciation of 
how frankly and unconsciously the art of a people tells the story of 
that people’s character and ideals. 


Ms 
IR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE has a strong feeling about 


the universality of art, and that is one of the things of which he 

wants to make the Museum an expression. He said to me, in 
the course of a talk about his ideas, methods and plans in the manage- 
ment of the Museum: “We have been rather too prone in the past 
to concede to certain nations a monopoly in artistic creation. We have 
been too much in the habit of believing that not much of artistic value 
has been done outside of the Greek and the Roman nations in the old 
days, and the French and the Italian in later times. But we are be- 
ginning to understand that whatever man has made and tried to make 
beautiful, of whatever race or of whatever time, has its own value. It 
does not matter whether or not it is beautiful according to our ideas 
and our standards. It expressed his feeling for the beautiful, it 
pleased him, and it deserves a place in every comprehensive survey 
of artistic creations. It has something to tell us of his history, his 
character, his habits and his ideals, it brings him nearer to us as a 
human being, and it helps to give us a measurement and a standard 
for our own conceptions of the beautiful. So it seems to me that a 
museum ought to be very catholic in its collections. It ought to rahge 
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the world over and gather up something of what men in all times, in 
all nations, and in all stages of development have done in their en- 
deavor to make beautiful things. 

“It seems to me, too, that quantity is a thing that ought to be con- 
sidered in the building up of a museum. It should have quantities of 
things. It should not try to limit its collections to first-class speci- 
mens. Who has the right to say what is first class and what is second 
and what third class? Nobody’s judgment is absolutely correct. Each 
one is influenced by his temperament, his environment, his education, 
by a thousand and one small, perhaps unconscious, considerations 
which sway him this way or that. I would not undertake to say which 
are the six best paintings in this Museum. I could perhaps say which 
ones please me most, but that is a very different thing from saying 
that they are the best. A museum ought to have, of course, all it can 
get of those things, of all sorts, which please a large number and a 
large variety of people. But aside from this it ought to have a great 
many things of the same sorts which are not so good. The second 
and the third rate have their use as well as the first. There are many 
people who will get more pleasure and instruction from them than 
from the best things. And the benefit of these people must be con- 
sidered as well as the benefit of those whose artistic tastes may be 
more cultivated. They have their use, also, as part of the story of 
human endeavor, much in the samé way as do the efforts of the cruder 
peoples. And they are beneficial, too, in another way, since they 
help to show, by comparison with the greater achievements, how and 
why they fall short when they are measured by the same standard. 
They, as well as the others, are broadening and educating in their in- 
fluence upon the public taste. 


“ HERE has been in the past a feeling that painting and sculp- 
. ture are the aristocracy of art and that they have the right to 

hold themselves aloof from industrial art, as something dif- 
ferent and much better. An art museum has many things to do, and 
one of the chiefest of these is to teach the public, and especially that 
portion of it which makes paintings and statues, the essential equality 
of all art. I can not admit that those who follow what are often re- 
garded as the ‘fine arts’ have the least warrant for the feeling of 
superiority with which they are accustomed to consider the industrial 
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arts. Beauty of conception is beauty, and skill in execution is skill, 
whether they are found in a marble statue or a piece of carved wood- 
work, an oil painting or a bit of beaten gold. The one as well as the 
other represents man’s desire for beauty, and each has its own help to 
give to those of our time who are striving to give expression to love of 
the beautiful. The so-called industrial arts have a wider and deeper 
influence upon a people than do the arts of painting and sculpture. 
They touch the general body of the people more intimately and have 
a more profound influence in educating and refining the popular taste. 

“While I can not say that I think it is any part of a museum’s 
work to teach students in the industrial arts, I do think it a very im- 
portant part of that work to show to the public a large and varied 
collection of the industrial art work of as many nations as possible. 
That is one of the things I hope to do here, so that students in these 
arts can have an opportunity of enlarging their knowledge of what 
similar workers have done in other nations and other ages, and 
making their taste at once more cultivated and more catholic. Manu- 
facturers also can profit in the same way, and the general public, 
simply by seeing and admiring these things, will acquire a standard of 
comparison with which to measure articles of similar sort which are 
set forth for sale in the shops. 

“Many different eras ought to be represented in such collections, 
for the forms of artistic expression and the standards of taste never 
halt long in the same place. They vary tremendously from one age to 
another, as human energy takes one or another form of expression. 
For instance, through the early part of the last century, especially in 
England, industrial art was not, according to our standards, of much 
account. In furniture, interior decoration, costume, and other mat- 
ters there was not much to admire. In fact, there was little that was 
not extremely ugly. But it was a time of wonderful intellectual 
energy and development, and the activities of men’s minds seem to 
have been absorbed in that way. But even if they did make things 
that we consider ugly that is mo reason for excluding specimens of 
their products from museum collections. What they made repre- 
sented their ideas of the beautiful, it appealed to them and satisfied 
them, and therefore it has a right to be considered in any compre- 
hensive study of art. The French nation just previous to and during 
the time of Louis XVI probably reached the zenith of artistic expres- 
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sion in such matters. Their furniture, their woodwork, their costume, 
weir decorations, all had an elegance, grace and beauty, a perfect 
adaptation of artistic value to material use, which are lacking in the 
art of our own time. But although our art has lost much in beauty 
and elegance it has gained some things which the art of those days, 
or indeed of any other time in the history of the race, did not have. 

“For art has become popular. In those days it was the property 
and the pleasure of the few. Then art was aristocratic. Now it is 
democratic. I think it one of the chief aims of a museum to aid in 
this movement. It should open its doors freely to the public and give 
the people ample opportunity to inspect, admire, and study its treas- 
ures. By means of pictures, and in every way possible, it should 
spread abroad a knowledge of what it contains, and so help to cultivate 
the popular taste and arouse the interest of the people.” 


N ACCORDANCE with Sir Purdon’s conviction that a museum 
should do its utmost to bring art intimately into the lives of the 
people, many restrictions have been removed from the use by the 

public of the Metropolitan Museum, and measures have been taken 
to popularize a knowledge of its contents. Copyists are allowed to 
work on all days of the week except Saturdays and Sundays, the days 


of largest attendance, when workers and public would interfere with 
each other. Possessors of hand-cameras are allowed to wander 
through the Museum at their own will and snapshot anything they 
wish. Those with tripod-cameras get a permit for the asking. All 
the permanent possessions of the Museum of every sort are being 
photographed and the pictures put on sale at prices that barely more 
than cover their cost, so that the visitor can carry away with him, for 
a small sum, excellent representations of whatever has pleased him. 
Picture post cards also are being printed, and these, of course, will 
carry their message of the Museum’s treasures to every corner of the 
country. 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke is bringing to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum the best fruitage of his years of study and experience in museum 
management. The plans he has laid and the lines along which he is 
working are somewhat similar to those which he developed in the 
upbuilding of the Kensington during his forty and more years of 
service there. But since New York has not the advantage, which Lon- 
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don possesses, of other large galleries devoted to painting and sculp- 
ture, Sir Purdon will aim to keep in the Metropolitan a more nearly 
even balance than he did in the Kensington between the industrial 
arts and what he dislikes to call the fine arts. He wishes to build up 
the collection of American paintings, in which the Museum has always 
been weak, and to make it representative of the various influences 
and the modes of feeling and of technique through which American 
art has passed, and also of its present vigorous and self-reliant achieve- 
ments. Most noteworthy in the carrying out of this policy are the 
recent Whistler acquisitions of “Nocturne in Green and Gold” and 
“Girl in Grey.” These paintings and an adequate arrangement and 
exhibition of the Museum’s collection of Whistler etchings and the 
bronze-plaque portrait of the artist given by Mr. F. S. Wait enable 
the visitor to gain some knowledge of the work of the greatest artist 
America has produced. The Whistler representation is not yet what 
it should be in the largest and most important museum of the 
country of his birth. But it is a beginning, and the mere fact that a 
beginning has been made is welcome evidence of the new spirit in the 
Museum’s management. 

Works by the early American artists, Ralph Earl, Thomas Sully, 
William Morris Hunt and others, have been added, and more will be 
purchased as opportunity arises. The recent purchase of a large 
painting by Theodore Robinson, the first American disciple of the 
Impressionist School, is a step in the carrying out of this policy. The 
George A. Hearn splendid gift of American paintings has strength- 
ened the collection very much. It is Sir Purdon’s hope to make it, in 
time, so strong and so complete that it will afford a sort of pictorial 
history of the development of American art. The William Church 
Osborn loan exhibition of paintings, by Monet, Pisarro and Manet, 
has given temporary representation to the Impressionist School. It is 
at once a pleasure and an earnest of the future to find upon the Mu- 
seum’s walls some acknowledgment of this interesting and important 
movement in modern art. 


N ACCORDANCE with Sir Purdon’s policy the beginning has 
been made of a collection of modern stained glass. As yet it has 
not been possible to include specimens of American work in this 

department of decorative art, but it is planned to make as soon as 
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possible a distinctive American collection of beauty and significance. 
For the American workers in this art have achieved so much, espe- 
cially by their methods in the use of color, that they have made Amer- 
ican stained glass one of the most important of the country’s artistic 
productions and better than any similar European work of the present 
time. The dwelling-house window, by Luc-Olivier Merson, with 
which, by bequest, it has been made possible to start the collection, is 
an excellent example of modern French work. 

Recent acquisitions of a mumber of American bronzes have en- 
abled the Museum to give representation to still another phase of the 
country’s art life. Especially valuable both artistically and _his- 
torically is the group of Olin Warner’s bronze medallions of American 
Indians. A lot of small animal figures give expression to that humor 
which is so integral a part of the American character. The collection 
includes also many human figure pieces, single or in groups. 

A room full of carved woodwork and furniture—French, Ger- 
man and Italian, ranging from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury—is the beginning of what will be some day a complete historical 
exposition of this art. Especially beautiful among these specimens 
are a series of pilaster fronts of the time of Louis XVI, said by ex- 
perts to be among the most perfect and exquisite examples of wood- 
carving in existence, and some Louis XV panels. 

During the coming year it is planned to make important additions 
to the collection of American sculpture by purchase of examples of 
the work of a number of American sculptors—Ward, St. Gaudens, 
MacMonnies, and others. 

Work upon two wings of the Museum is now going on, and they 
are to be ready for occupancy within two years. When finally com- 
pleted the building will be six times its present size. “It would be 
fine,” said Sir Purdon, “if it were all done now, so that it would be 
possible to lay out the whole scheme of work and arrangement, put 
each collection at the start where it ought to be finally in its relation 
to all the others, and so make the Museum grow, as a tree does, along 
a coherent, ordered plan.” But such a consummation is as impossible 
as it is alluring, unless, indeed, some one or several of our multi-mil- 
lionaires were to pave with gold the Museum site. For it will take 
some twenty million dollars to complete the building, and there is 
available for construction purposes only half a million per year. 
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“STORY ABOVE STORY THE BALCONIES CLIMB UNTIL 
THE HOUSE FRONTS ARE WREATHED IN IRON LACE” 





NEW ORLEANS, THE CITY OF IRON LACE: 
BY HARRIET JOOR 


O THE stranger for the first time threading his way 
through its narrow streets, the old French quarter of 
New Orleans seems like a city of iron lace, so lavishly 
did the old Creole builders make use of the wrought 
metal. 

From street to street the web of iron-work runs: 
from house to house, from balcony to balcony. It wreathes the slender 
pillars, and sheathes the upper windows, and crests the high brick gar- 
den-walls. Little iron-railed balconies, of just a window’s breadth, so 
frail, so frost-fine, one feels a breath would shatter them, break the 
sheer height of the walls, while from upper stories, broad verandas, 
supported by slender shafts, or bands of openwork, stretch over the 
banquette.* 

Story above story the balconies climb upward, till the house-front 
is veiled in iron lace; while at the banquette edge, stair-flights are 
guarded by wrought-iron gates, and high in the steep gable ends long 
fan windows look out from behind iron guards. In the older homes 
the family initial is wrought into this balcony-grille. 

In the simpler life of the Colonial period, lawyer, doctor, commis- 
sion-merchant, all had their offices on the ground floor of their dwell- 
ings, while the family rooms, as in old Continental castles, were above. 
Even the banker lived above the bank, and civil authorities had their 
offices in their own homes. This lower floor had no communication 
with the dwelling above; but beyond the line of heavily-shuttered 
doors, with their clumsy iron hooks, stands a massive double door, 
with knocker and name-plate; and through this porte cochére one 
enters a long paved passage that leads to the inner court, and thus to 
the home. This complete separation of the lower story from the life 
of the home explains the strange contrast between the ground floor, 
with its grim, arched, iron-barred transoms and cumbrous shutters, 
and the upper stories, with their long rows of windows and balconies 
of fairy lightness. 

The fine instinct for privacy found perfect expression in these old 
homes; and there lingers about them yet an air of serious dignity, a 
quiet veiling of the inner life from the gaze of the world, that reveals 


* Banquette—sidewalk. 
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the nature of those who built them long ago. Straight up from the 
banquette rise the stucco walls, grave and silent, and though from 
above, behind light balconies one may catch the flutter of a curtain, 
or the gleam of a potted plant, that is all the passer-by may see. Yet, 
once within the heavy entrance door, once across the dark, damp cor- 
ridor, with its wrought-iron lamp swinging in the arch at the inner end, 
we come upon the cool, green court, with its fountain, and its birds and 
blue sky. 


ERE the noise of the street dies to a whisper, and its dust and 
heat are forgotten. Everywhere is a wealth of green; in pots, 
in boxes, in old Spanish water-jugs grow palms and great, 

wide-spreading ferns. Here one sees the pale green of the banana, the 
dark, jagged spears of Spanish bayonet, and the fleshy, spiny lobes of 
cacti. On brackets, on benches, on little stands, from the railing of 
the gallery above, from hanging-baskets swinging between its pillars, 
green streamers float, while the neighbor’s house-wall is veiled in close- 
clinging vines. 

On the ground floor of the ell that frames the court are the kitchen 
and laundry rooms; while opening upon the paved corridor just as it 
enters the court-yard is the little room in which the spiral stairway 
begins its upward flight. In some homes, this stair entrance is walled 
with glass; in others, it is guarded by great, heavy, wrought-iron gates; 
and it was from this threshold that the dainty dames of old entered 
the big family-carriage and were driven out through the porte cochére 
into the sunlit street. 

Mounting the stairs with their massive wooden balustrade, we 
reach the real dwelling-house—great, broad corridors upon which the 
drawing-rooms open and the cool, shaded chambers. So broad are 
these rooms, so lofty, and over them broods such a spirit of peace, that 
we seem to breathe the atmosphere of another day—of the time when 
the men and women, whose portraits look down upon us from the 
cool, white walls, lived, and found life sweet with a rich and quiet 
sweetness. They, who reared these dwellings in the long ago, were 
not rich as wealth is counted to-day, but in their fair homes they en- 
joyed each hour’s beauty as it unfolded, and the fragrance of the fine 
culture which came to blossom in that quietness lingers yet, as an 
indefinable grace and charm, about the homes they builded. 
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On Chartres Street there stands to-day a rather unusual type of 
a Creole gentleman’s house of a hundred years ago, for it lacks the 
reticence of the prevailing style. The carriage-way lies at one side 
of the house instead of through a corridor, and the central hall runs 
from the porch to a long, beautiful room, whose entire outer wall was 
originally of glass, looking out upon a garden. 

On this same old thoroughfare there yet stands an old Spanish 
mansion. A massive double door of iron opening upon the street 
guards the broad corridor, with its pavement of mosaic, and the niches 
for statues cut in the walls. In the open court, facing the entrance, is 
a splendid old stairway twisting in a double spiral to the living-rooms 
above. Iron-railed balconies surround the court on three sides; while 
on the fourth, the wall is niched to hold statues, between which a foun- 
tain once played. The lower story of both ells once formed the sleep- 
ing-apartments for house-servants and hostlers. In this home, as in 
many others, the windows are doubly guarded by blinds without, and, 
as in so many Colonial houses all over the land, by delicately fitted 
shutters within, that fold back into a niche in the deep casing. Eighty 
rooms there are in all in this old family mansion; broad chambers and 
high, with long airy corridors, and deep, sheltered verandas. 


HOUGH the ground floor of so many Creole homes was used 
for offices, yet sometimes in the busiest sections of these once 
so busy streets, we find mansions that were homes from base- 

ment to attic. The walls usually rise flush with the banquette, but the 
entrance-door is recessed, so that the lowest of the flight of steps does 
not extend beyond the wall, and the stairs are guarded by folding 
gates of wrought iron. Or a portion of the veranda may be cut away 
and the curving flight of steps set back within this space. 

The entrance-door is usually of oak or mahogany, paneled in 
strong, simple lines and crowned by fan-lights, and the long rows of 
windows, often slightly arched, are set deep within the thick walls. 
Usually the original batten shutters have been pierced by diamond 
or heart-shaped apertures, or have been replaced by the lighter Vene- 
tian blinds; but the old window-spacings, with their quiet dignity, and 
the old window-guards of heavy wooden or wrought-iron balustrades 
remain; and sometimes the window-course all across the wall is marked 
by a plaster frieze or simple brick relief. The design of these old 
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doorways and the proportions of the transoms above the lintel are 
often exquisitely planned; revealing, in their fine reserve, the same 
spirit that wrought the old iron grilles. 

Such are the old homes that remain in the hands of those who love 
them, and still have the means of carrying on the ideal of their dead 
builders. But many of these old dwellings have been swept away by 
the tide of American enterprise, and many more are wearing out their 
old age in poverty and degradation. Glancing into these courts as we 
pass—the door is open, there is now no sensitive soul within to shrink 
from the stranger’s gaze—we see no cool paradise of green, but a 
noisome camping-ground for the riff-raff of a seaport city. Here is 
a group of “Dago” children romping over the crumbling stairs; here 
a Chinaman dozing over his opium-pipe; and there a donkey tangled 
in a clothes-line. Everywhere filth, disorder, evil smells—the old aris- 
tocrats are now squalid tenements; and from the rotting balconies, 
with their precious old iron railings, long clothes-lines stretch. 

The earliest homes of the colonists, however, were not these large 
family mansions, but the little dwarfed cottages, of two rooms or four, 
that here and there may still be seen squatting beside the banquette— 
dwellings so low-browed that the shadow of the projecting roof falls 
close to the lowly lintel. As the years have passed, many have so sunk 
that their floor is below the street level, and the line of the roof-cone is 
bowed like the back of an over-weary man; but they are constructed 
with a beautiful honesty that time only emphasizes. 

The skeleton of the wall is of massive, rough-hewn timber, the 
irregular spaces between being filled with brick—as it were, paneled 
with brick—over which, within and without, stucco has been plastered 
on. The batten blinds guarding both the glass door and the deep-set 
windows, with their small panes, are built sturdily of two thicknesses 
of tongue-and-groove timber, and hung on heavy, hand-wrought 
hinges, a foot in length, while long iron hooks fasten the shutters from 
within. Originally these humble homes were roofed with split cypress, 
and the more pretentious ones with red tiles. 

As the stucco peels away, the irregular panels of brick and the 
heavy timber of the framework are laid bare, revealing the beautiful 
honesty of the old craftsmen; a sincerity of workmanship that only 
emphasizes the cheap flimsiness of the small modern cottages that are 
being built beside the old; whose scroll-saw ornaments, and painted- 
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marble fronts, and painted-granite steps, and useless fastenings, are 
revealed in all their sordidness, by contrast with these sturdy old 
burghers. 


HE main plan of the Creole homes was brought from over the 
sea—the central court, the corridor, the pillar, the arch—but 
set in new conditions, reared amid unwonted limitations, this 

European plant developed strong local characteristics, becoming iden- 
tified with the river soil to which it had been transplanted. From lack 
of stone in this alluvial section, the round pillar was constructed of 
brick and covered with plaster; from the neighboring swamp came the 
rough-split cypress for floors and roofing; and from the river side 
came the sand for the plaster—not fine and white, but giving a soft, 
gray-white tone to the stucco. The brick for the early home of the 
Ursuline nuns was imported; but for their simpler dwellings we find 
the colonists making their own bricks, and coating the soft, under- 
baked ware with plaster for protection against the weather. Thus 
these little stucco cottages came into existence. Again, dread of 
disease from the swamp led the colonists to close their windows at 
night with the close batten blinds; and from local necessity, once 
more, arose the most homely of our architectural features—the clumsy 
wooden cistern, like an over-grown water-cooler. Thrown thus upon 
their own resources, the colonists developed freedom of invention and 
a happy spontaneity in design, a charm that clings yet to the homes 
they builded. 

Upon the inner walls that faced the court they spaced and clustered 
the windows irregularly, tucking sun-bursts beneath the gables, and 
breaking the sheer height of their walls by light hanging balconies. 
Even the dormer windows upon one steep roof differ from those upon 
its neighbor; and the iron balconies are set at irregular heights. This 
joyous freedom in design is seen in the grotesque old water-spouts, 
now so rare, and in the cornices; here a dado of iron wreaths set be- 
neath projecting eaves, there a quaint brick pattern, and again a lace- 
like cornice of red tiles laid one above another. In the tracery of the 
transoms this spontaneity in design flowers forth again, and in the 
hinges of the doors; the evolution of this primitive, wrought-iron 
hinge, nailed across the door, in itself forming a fascinating study of 
design that has arisen from the simple form dictated by the first need. 
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The love of the arch and the heavy pillar is everywhere marked. 
Where the home is too humble to express it otherwise one sometimes 
finds the heavy batten blinds slightly arched. And in the court-yards 
there are often arcades running beneath the upper balcony. Some- 
times, as in the old Absynthe House, one finds a solitary pillar, the 
remnant of a long arcade, the rest of which has been swept away. 

Perhaps, all in all, the charm of this French quarter lies in the 
wonderful color harmonies that flash upon one at each street crossing. 

Shrimp-pink and salmon, and deep, dull red; blue, as silvery and 
soft as a dove’s wing, and blue as deep as the water of Lake Pontchar- 
train; yellow, from palest tint, through cadmium, to orange; and 
again the purple of a rain-cloud; all these, and many more, are the 
colors one sees upon the stucco walls; while often a wainscot band of 
darker color—red upon dull blue, blue upon gray, or maroon upon a 
yellow wall—borders the building. Faded by the sun, drenched by the 
rain, all tints are soon wrought into wonderful warm grays and such 
color symphonies as the individual inhabitant dreamt not of. For with 
the love of color that is inherent in Southern peoples, each shop- 
proprietor, when a pot of paint comes to his hand, splashes it over his 
share of house-front; and the weather, that greatest artist of all, 
straightway brushes it into harmony with its neighbors. 

Here a little old cabin built long ago of flat-boat timber—dark, 
heavy, weather-stained—and there a narrow old brick building, mossy 
from dampness and decay, jostle their stucco neighbors. And over 
each, like the visor of a cap, droops the projecting roof of mossy 
plank or shingle; or of the now so rare red tiles, with their green weed- 
growth. In sharp contrast with the black mud and gray cobble-stones 
of the streets, the box-steps of these humbler Creole houses are daily 
scrubbed golden with powdered yellow ochre, or bright red with brick 
dust; the banquette and even the narrow paved alley-way (when the 
high green gate opens to give us a glimpse) also gleaming clean and 
red. Into this happy gamut of color the reserved tones of more pre- 
tentious dwellings bring their quiet browns and grays; and the bits of 
green growth that everywhere, in this warm, moist climate, edge in 
amid brick and plaster add their touch to make this old French quar- 
ter one of the most artistically picturesque spots in America. 











THE GIFT OF ANGELO—A STORY: BY 
HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


WAT LD Angelotti had a small, quaint shop in the Latin 
aq" Quarter of San Francisco, filled with plaster of Paris 
a ~ TES : casts of classical statues and prim figures of the saints. 
“as Here he lived and worked among the silent statue-folk, 
A and here his son, the child Angelo, played gravely with 
gladiators and dancing girls. At heart Angelotti was 
an artist. He felt a reverence for the majestic Winged Victory, his 
breast swelled at the Venus de Milo, and he was conscious even of the 
subtle charm of the incomprehensible Great Unknown. But there was 
a reason why this mysterious Unknown Lady appealed to him; her 
face reminded him of his wife, who died when Angelo was born. It was 
on account of her death, perhaps, that little Angelo was so completely 
dear to him; the child became to him as the stem and the blossom in 
one; at once the reincarnation of his mother and his own independent 
self. From his great, melancholy eyes Angelotti felt his wife’s spirit 
looking deep into his own soul; when the child spoke it was as though 
a voice had penetrated the infinite and death were life again. But 
more than this, Angelo had his mother’s gift, the gift of music, and 
almost before his small, unsteady legs could carry him, he drew the 
bow across the strings of the violin, and strange, sweet sounds stole 
through the statue-peopled shop. 

Never should Angelotti forget the day he discovered the child’s 
gift. He was working at the wet plaster in an outer room when the 
slight note of harmony fell gently on his ear. He paused and trem- 
bled. Could it be the spirit of that music she used to make which con- 
jured up visions too impalpable for words—visions as fleeting as the 
sunset or the scent of violets? He tiptoed to the shop and opened the 
door noiselessly. There, among the white, still figures, stood Angelo, 
his dead mother’s violin poised on his shoulder and his small, brown 
fingers drawing the bow across the strings. Hearing his father he 
raised his grave, dark eyes and said very quietly: 

“T have the gift.” 

Old Angelotti wept tears of joy, and from this time forth his life 
had but one purpose—to make Angelo a great musician. To this end 
he worked later at night; he bought coarser food and thinner wine, and 
Angelo, with two other boys, played the violin and the harp from door 
to door. The boy must have every opportunity; he must even go 
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abroad. That idea smote him like a blow. He would be alone in the 
little shop with the silent statues while Angelo was far across the sea. 
But love and sacrifice are one, and Angelotti was resigned. Was 
there not always the thought that Angelo would come home, great, 
famous, and he, old Angelotti, would travel with him and say to 
people: 

“He is my son.” 


IME went on and Angelo’s masters forbade the street playing 
as corrupting his art. They said he had a gift so rare that it 
should be trained to the point of perfection. Finally he ex- 

hausted their knowledge, and then but one thing remained—for him to 
go abroad. He was young to start out in the world, plastic to be 
cast into a new mold of life, but Angelotti knew it was best, so he 
fought through oppressive nights, and the result was that Angelo left 
the shop in the Latin Quarter for the Unknown that lay beyond. 

The neighbors who dropped in pitied Angelotti. He worked in- 
cessantly at the casts and talked of nothing but his boy. The letters 
that came were full of hope, of enthusiasm, and frequent requests for 
money. So Angelotti skimped and pinched and almost starved him- 
self to supply the demands of Angelo. His old, bloodshot eyes 
gleamed with pride as he flung out his plaster-whitened hands in a 
sudden gesture and cried: 

“He will come home—great, and then I will work no more in my 
old age!” 

But the wise neighbors shook their heads. The passages of 
Angelo’s letters that the father read aloud bristled with unfamiliar 
words that old Angelotti could not pronounce. 

“My eyes,” he would feebly protest, “they get dim. I no can see to 
read good any more.” 

The substance of these messages was often equally obscure. The 
boy told of people, of things, that the simple friends of the Latin 
Quarter knew not of. 

But one day Angelotti rushed into the near-by wineshop waving 
a paper high above his head. His bloodshot eyes were gleaming, his 
gray, wrinkled cheeks were aglow. This was a letter he could under- 
stand. His Angelo was coming home! 

There was much drinking of red wine over the news, a dissipation 
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Angelotti had eschewed of late, though his wine was more than meat 
to him. 

“You see,” he exclaimed excitedly to the little group of listeners, 
“he like me best. He make fame, money, ev’rat’ing gran’, but he 
come home to me!” 

Then the old man made an elaborate pretense of having got some 
plaster in his eye and he turned back to the shop to cry and in a frenzy 
of ecstatic joy to kneel before the picture of his wife as though it 
were a shrine and whisper: 

“Oh, Maria! Maria! If you could be here now, to know, to see! 
It is you who live in him, you who gave him the gift!” 

ore | 

HEN he turned to the calm, cold cast of the other Mary and 

made the sign of the cross. Perhaps it was because of his ex- 

citement, but the chaste, plaster face seemed unsympathetic, 

and the evenly-modeled lips seemed to suppress a smile at the folly 
and weakness of mortal man. 

Angelo had been gone for five years, but his father pictured him 
as the same slim, thoughtful boy who used to fill the shop with the 
glory of his presence. With this idea in mind he arranged his faworite 
statues in the most conspicuous places, and on the day of the boy’s 
arrival he ordered such sweets and delicacies from the restaurant as 
Angelo used to relish. He bought them on credit to be sure, and 
Tony, the proprietor, had been base enough to demand the money, 
but even the mercenary instincts of the tradesman’s nature melted 
before the something softer and better, as old Angelotti flung out his 
whitened hands in the wonted gesture and cried: 

“It is all for Angelo, my little Angelo. You remember how he 
loved the candy, eh? an’ the cake with the sugar on top!” 

So Tony merely shrugged his shoulders as he wrapped up the stuff 
in clean, brown paper bags. Nor did the debt trouble Angelotti. 
Angelo was coming, and nothing else mattered in the whole world. 

There was but one more preparation to make, and that was the 
most important of all. Angelo should play upon his mother’s violin. 
The old man took it from its shabby case and fingered it as though 
it were a sacred relic. In the music from that instrument which she 
had pressed so lovingly upon her young breast, her spirit seemed to 
live again. Then, too, upon that same violin he had discovered the 
gift of Angelo. 
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The old man—for he seemed very old of late—quavered in his 
breast, and his knees became weak and knocked together when he pic- 
tured the child’s arrival. But it was the result of happiness long with- 
held and grown almost overpowering in its might. 

At length all was ready. The little table was laid in the back 
room. The shop was newly scoured, and Angelotti was tortured into 
misfit respectability by a high, stiff collar and a new red tie. He 
knew that every neighbor was watching and waiting as he was, only 
their anxiety was of curiosity and his was of love. He paced the 
length of the shop in quick, restless strides, forgetting the pain of the 
tight, new boots; he stood looking mutely at the Virgin and the Venus 
by turns, without distinguishing one from the other, until there was a 
rattle of wheels, the snap of a carriage door and a footfall outside. 
A tall, dark figure stood in the doorway a second, then with a sharp 
cry Angelotti flung himself on the stranger and sobbed pitifully. 


HIS tall, handsome, mustachioed man was Angelo, but not the 
Angelo of five years gone by. He patiently held the shaking 
old man until he withdrew shamefaced, apologetic and staring. 

For Angelo the shop had become mean and small; it was not the 
vision he had treasured in his memory, and his father—was this poor, 
shriveled little man he? He allowed himself to be led into the rear 
room, where the table was laid. Angelotti watched him timidly, hop- 
ing he might speak of the sweets and the other dishes he had procured 
at such great pains, but Angelo had forgotten that they were the 
favorite delicacies of his childhood. His palate had been trained since 
then. He chatted of his trip, his work, of everything but that which 
lay nearest old Angelotti’s heart, and after an interval of embarrassed 
pleasantry, they went out into the shop. 

Since the days when he used to wonder at the casts and adore the 
plaster Niké and the Venus de Milo, he had seen the marble originals 
in the Louvre, and in the studios of the greater Latin Quarter of Paris 
he had acquired a sense of proportion that these casts offended. 
Angelotti watched his eye rove critically over the old, familiar figures 
as he rolled a cigarette. 

“That Venus is not true,” he remarked, “and your Unknown Lady 
there—Ah! you should see the original! This gives you no idea of it 
at all.” 
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Angelotti’s idols were shattered at a blow. He felt apologetic and 
he wished that he might hide these poor children of his hands. So 
timid had be grown he almost feared to ask Angelo to play. His 
glance returned again and again to the black case, and finally, point- 
ing to it, he asked tentatively: 

“You will play? There is the old violin—your mother’s—the one 
you used to love. You remember, ah! surely you remember?” 

These last words were uttered so pleadingly that the young man 
flushed and said hastily : 

“Oh, yes, I remember.” 

He was opening the case while he spoke, and in a moment the violin 
was in his hands. He looked it over, ran his fingers along the strings, 
then placing it at his neck, tested it with the bow. It was the artist 
who stood revealed as he listened to the tone, screwed the keys and 
shook his head. 

“TI do not know if I can play it,” he said. “It is a cheap violin and 
the tone is not true. You should see the Stradivarius I played on once 
in Paris. It was divine. My own will be here to-morrow and I can 
play for you then.” 


“My! It’s funny to think how I used to play on that!” 
Angelotti sighed, and said never a word in reply. 

“Perhaps you are tired,” he said after a long pause, “and you 
might like to go to bed.” 

As he closed the door of the little room he murmured weakly, 
“Until to-morrow!” 

Then he crept away to his cot to lie down, but not to sleep. 

The next day the violin came, also the neighbors, and Angelotti 
tried to be gay and even to make himself believe that he was happy 
and this was the consummation of the years of waiting. The shop 
was crowded when at last Angelo stood with his own violin poised 
ready to play. The two boys were there who used to play the harp 
and violin with him on the streets; one had become an orange and 
banana vendor, the other one owned a hurdy-gurdy. These two com- 
panions of earlier days stared at the tall, dark man before them, and 
their curiosity turned into amazement as the strange, complex melody 
filled the air, and all the tones from the deepest, richest bass to the 
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slightest trill fell fast, one upon the other. As for Angelotti, he was 
transported. This was something from another world. His ears had 
never heard such notes from out a thing of wood, still his heart ached 
for the familiar airs he loved. But he would not show his ignorance 
by asking Angelo to play them. Angelo no longer liked the cakes 
and the casts, and he would no longer like the old tunes of his child- 
hood. And just as Angelo himself was grown splendid beyond his 
father’s comprehension and in that same splendor was lost to him, so 
the music, surpassing all the old man’s ideals, was beyond him, and 
therefore could not reach his heart. This was the first and also the last 
time he played for the friends of his youth. 

During the days that followed Angelotti faded into the shadow 
of aman. He worked mechanically and spoiled his casts, for he had 
lost confidence in himself, and with it, his skill; or he followed Angelo 
with the dumb devotion of a dog. Yet Angelo was not unkind—it was 
simply that his thoughts were different thoughts, his life a different 
life. The little shop palled on him; he longed to be back in the gay 
world again, and the old man, his father, made him sad and uncom- 
fortable. About this time a telegram came offering him good terms 
for a concert tour. He showed it to Angelotti, who said not a word, 
and explained that he must go. Ah! but the dreams that the little 
old man had dreamed of going on these same tours and saying, “That 
is my son.” ‘That was to be his part, an humble one to be sure, but it 
satisfied him. It was to be different, however; Angelo would go and 
he would stay behind alone with the statues he had come to be ashamed 
of, and the debts he could not pay. He had spent what seemed to 
him a fortune to make Angelo’s visit happy, yet he knew that the boy 
had not even noticed it. Angelotti’s heart was broken, so when Angelo 
showed him the telegram he had nothing left to say. 

The boy was soon off. The good-byes were brief, the carriage 
rattled away and the shop was deserted again, save for the rows of 
statues and the dazed little old man who stood staring blankly into 
the night. Finally, he turned and tottered back to where a small pic- 
ture hung on the wall—a picture of an oval-faced woman—his wife. 

“Maria! Maria!” he cried brokenly. “You are happy! You are 
dead! It is better so!” 

Then with a dry sob he flung himself face downward, and thus 
he lay through the long, dark hours of the eternal night. 
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REBUILDING OF PHILADELPHIA: WORK 
OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT PROGRESSING 
QUIETLY BUT STEADILY: BY CLINTON 
ROGERS WOODRUFFE 


me VV \HILADELPHIA RENASCENT” may seem to 


i some, who are accustomed to speak lightly of the city, 

_ = fae to be a misnomer. As a matter of fact few cities in 

<¢] America are making more steady progress toward the 

realization of a “more beautiful public life.” Other 

cities may be making more spectacular, or more widely 

advertised advances, or intermittently may be showing a more rapid 

rate of progress, but Philadelphia, true to its character, is plodding 

along, quietly, unostentatiously, but surely toward the goal of a more 
beautiful community. 

Steadiness is the city’s most striking characteristic. Adverse criti- 
cism from without seldom arouses indignation; but it is seldom with- 
out its effect. It leads to self-examination and consideration, and 
eventual correction, if correction is necessary—although it is doubtful 
if we could be brought to admit either fact. 

In all that relates to civic improvement, to use an accepted (if not 
an acceptable) modern phrase, covering all things which have to do 
with material development or the outward manifestation of an en- 
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lightened public taste, Philadelphia has exhibited in a marked degree 
a steady growth along satisfactory lines. 

For example, in the matter of civic centers, if you were to ask a 
Philadelphian if the city possessed any, his reply would be, “No,” and 
yet we have a number of most effective centers, and in the near future 
bid fair to have more. Take as an illustration the squares which 
William Penn, our founder, laid out in his original plan in 1682, one 


in each corner of the old city, which extended from the Delaware 
River to the Schuylkill River and from Cedar (now South) Street to 
Sassafras (now Vine) Street, with High (now Market) Street bi- 
secting the city east and west and Broad Street bisecting it north and 
south. 

These squares, now known as Independence, Rittenhouse, Logan 
and Franklin, were the forerunners of the modern small park, and 
are a further tribute, if one were needed, to the foresight of Penn. 
Far too little has been made of this fact, but it is another characteristic 
of our city to take things for granted, and to allow the prophet and 
the pioneer to receive their praise and credit at the hands of another 
community or of another generation. 

Rittenhouse Square is without doubt one of the most beautiful 
residential civic centers in the country. I recall few that surpass it 
in beauty or effectiveness. The Square itself is treated with the utmost 
simplicity, thereby setting off and re-enforcing the houses bordering 
upon it. The Church of the Holy Trinity, the Rittenhouse Club, and 
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the Van Rensselaer, the Roberts, the Harrison and Lankenau man- 
sions are the striking points, but the older and plainer houses are not 
without their attractions. Logan Square is another attractive spot, 
with the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and the old-fashioned Wills Eye Hospital as the focal points. 
In time Logan Square will be an integral part of the new Parkway 
which is designed to connect the City Hall with the entrance to Fair- 
mount Park. 

The famous municipal building, or City Hall, as it is known 
locally, occupies the old Center Square, formed by the intersection of 
Broad Street and High (Market) Street. Opinion seems to vary, 
and most acutely, concerning the architecture of this building. James 
M. Beck defends it, quoting in its behalf and in support of his views 
the opinion of foreign experts. It is a French Renaissance hotel de 
ville. Its very location, at the intersection of the two principal arteries 
of the city, gives it an air of distinction, but the public has little chance 
to determine the real value of its many graceful lines, for it is sur- 
rounded on every side by enormous buildings, each in itself worthy of 
more attention and space. 


HE Parkway extends from the northwest corner of the City 

Hall to the Green Street entrance to Fairmount Park, which 
already has been considerably enlarged by the demolition of 
several blocks of old, dilapidated buildings. The Parkway, which has 
been in the city plan for several years, has been wisely laid out. It 
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cuts through some very old and run-down neighborhoods, and on the 
other hand takes in the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Logan Square and the Washington Monument. 

It is proposed to erect the Art Museum at the Park end of the 
Boulevard (which is to be of a width of one hundred and sixty feet 
from City Hall to Logan Square and two hundred feet from the 
Square to the Park) and the new Free Library at the city end. The 
triangular pieces of land left by the cutting through of the Parkway 
are to be used for churches and other public buildings, where they are 
large enough; and where too small, as open spaces, properly treated. 

This improvement will mean much, as there is no doubt but that it 
will result in a rehabiliment of what is now largely a decaying section, 
and make it what it ought to be by reason of its location and proximity 
to the center of the city, one of the most desirable. Moreover, it will 
lead to similar undertakings in other sections and in time to the modi- 
fication of the gridiron system which has so long hampered the artistic 
development of Philadelphia. It represents the successful outcome 
of long years of public-spirited effort and should serve as a helpful 
lesson as to the value of persistency in public endeavor. For more 
than ten years the agitation was kept up, and obstacles of all kinds, 
not the least important of which was the vis inertia, had to be met and 
overcome. 

The Northeast, or Torresdale, Boulevard, differs from the Park- 
way in that it passes almost entirely through a section of the city not 
yet built up and follows the natural contour of the land, while the 
latter has to be cut through solid blocks of houses. The Torresdale 
Boulevard is admirably conceived. It is designed eventually to con- 
nect Fairmount Park, Hunting Park (the third largest park in the 
city) and various other smaller parks, not only with each other, but 
with the northeastern section of the city, which hitherto has been 
isolated. Although undoubtedly inspired by private interests, it is, 
as the Philadelphia Press pointed out at the time, “a happy day for 
Philadelphia when capitalists, promoters and builders see that it is 
profitable to establish a wide diagonal parkway in this city. Our 
narrow, right-angled streets have been continued and perpetuated as 
the city extended. Real estate will doubtless receive a boom along 
the route of the Boulevard, and if so the wisdom of treating other 
portions of the city with equal prevision and sagacity will be apparent 
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even to the building operators, who have opposed heretofore this kind 
of development. The checkerboard system of construction is not the 
best. The city should have begun the construction of broad, diagonal 
avenues long ago.” 

The City Parks Association has been a potent factor in creating 
public sentiment along the lines of increased park facilities, and it is 
giving not a little of its thought and attention to the question of the 
city plan. Its report on “Proposed Improvements in Philadelphia’s 
City Plan” has blazed the way for far-reaching reconstructive work. 
There is no doubt whatever that both beauty and comfort have 
been sacrificed through a too rigid adherence to the gridiron system 
of streets. We have paid too great a price for regularity, but the 
dawn of a new era is at hand and the Fairmount Parkway and the 
Torresdale Boulevard are its forerunners. 


HE Torresdale Boulevard has been constructed between Broad 
Street and Old York Road, a distance of four hundred and 
seventy feet. It is three hundred feet in width, and at Broad 

Street is approached by a sweeping circle that is to be paved with 
asphalt. There are seventeen sections in the avenue, with a central 
fifty-feet-wide grass plot, liberally planted with trees. At each of the 
extreme sides of the Boulevard is a section ten feet in width, sown 
with grass and planted with Oriental plane trees. Adjoining each of 
these lawns is an eight-feet-wide mastic footway, and still approaching 
the center of the Boulevard from each side, are twelve-feet-wide grass 
plots, with Oriental planes lining the walk diagonally from the trees 
on the other side of the footway. A twenty-five-feet-wide macadam- 
ized cartway, laid out with two three-feet-wide vitrified brick gutters, 
comes next in order, and is duplicated at the correspondingly opposite 
side of the boulevard. Then comes a fourteen-feet-wide stretch of 
grass and shrubbery, likewise in duplicate, at the same distance from 
the center. 

Two thirty-eight-feet-wide roadways, each with two four-feet- 
wide brick gutters, are next in order, equi-distant from the central 
lawn, and separating these roadways from the central lawn are twelve- 
feet-wide grass plots, well, supplied with trees, and six-feet-wide 
mastic footways. Hardy plants alone have been chosen for the Boule- 
vard, and the trees are all of one variety—the Oriental plane. Ever- 
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greens, spruce, retinospora, arbor vitae, and boxwood trees have been 
planted, and shrubs and privet have been placed in other beds. 

An equally important improvement has been authorized for South 
Philadelphia. Some years ago the city condemned three hundred 
acres of land adjoining the United States Navy Yard, at the extreme 
end of Broad Street, and set it aside for a park, making it the second 
largest park in the city. The improvement of South Broad Street 
then came to the front, and various plans, including one by Frank 
Miles Day, were suggested. This plan, which has been adopted in 
part by the city authorities, is a formal one because that section of 
the city is flat and therefore well adapted to such treatment. It in- 
cludes a plaza at Broad and Johnston Streets, diagonal avenues to the 
southwest and southeast, and a widening of Broad Street into a three- 
hundred-foot mall. An item of five hundred thousand dollars was 
included in a recent loan bill for this improvement, so it is simply a 
matter of a few years when the “Neck” of Philadelphia, formerly the 
“stamping ground” of the truckers, will be transformed into a most 
beautiful garden spot, and the denizens of South Philadelphia will 
have at their doors ample means for wholesome outdoor recreation. 

West Philadelphia is to have a parkway on the Cobb’s Creek 
Boulevard. In 1904 the Councils passed an ordinance placing on the 
city plan a driveway along the eastern bank of Cobb’s Creek, the 
county (or city) boundary line from Market Street to Woodland 
Avenue. Originally nearly as beautiful as the far-famed Wissa- 
hickon, which has been preserved as a part of the equally famous 
Fairmount Park, Cobb’s Creek was in danger of pollution and dese- 
cration. In spots its beauty has already been destroyed, but a great 
deal remains and the official action of 1904 will tend, if properly fol- 
lowed up, to put a stop to further desecration and to convert the 
boundary line of the city into a beautiful parkway and a connecting 
link in the proposed system of parks. 

West Philadelphia bids fair to become a most populous part of the 
city. The elevated road on Market Street, now under construction, 
when completed will bring this section close to the business center of 
the city. Already the trend of population has set in toward West 
Philadelphia and away from the more densely settled parts of South 
Philadelphia. With this change in the population has come the need 
for larger park space and the contemplated improvement along 
Cobb’s Creek is in response to this need. 
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It is proposed to lay out a hundred-foot driveway along the Boule- 
vard, although eventually from four hundred feet to five hundred feet 
is to be taken along the creek and made into a parkway connecting 
with proposed and existing parks to the north and south. It is also 
expected that in the future the western bank (although not within the 
legal limits of the city) may be secured and converted to park pur- 
poses. This section of the city is naturally beautiful, and of a varied 
character. Its alternating stretches of meadow and woodland are 
most attractive, and the landscape gardener will have but little to do 
in adapting them to park purposes. 


ROM what has been said, all too hastily, it will be seen that Phil- 

H adelphia is not behind her sister cities in plans for far-reaching 
readjustments of her city plan and for equally far-reaching 
developments. The Parkway, the Torresdale Boulevard, the South 
Broad Street improvements are already well advanced, and Cobb’s 
Creek Boulevard is on the plan. The first three are estimated to cost 
twelve million dollars, and before they have been fully completed 
from twelve million dollars to fifteen million dollars of improve- 
ments will have followed in their wake. Herein lies one of the most 
potent influences of such work: the inevitable readjustment and im- 
provement. For instance, in the footsteps and as a direct consequence 
of the League Island improvements has come a very general abolition 
of grade-crossings in the southern portion of Broad Street, to the 
improvement both of the appearance and the safety of that section. 
To advance the cause of intelligent planning and co-operation 
along the lines we have been considering and to further the move- 
ment for the development of the city by means of parks, parkways and 
a rational system of streets, an alliance of forty-five organizations has 
been formed. Not only trade associations, but educational institu- 
tions, like the University of Pennsylvania, philanthropic societies, 
neighborhood improvement associations, art associations, and better- 
ment organizations of various kinds, have been included. Under the 
auspices of this alliance some twenty-odd addresses have been given in 
the last few years and an active propaganda carried on urging the 
acquisition of a comprehensive park system for Philadelphia. The 
alliance has issued a report giving a series of maps of existing and 
proposed park systems in American cities. This is considered one of 
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the most comprehensive reports of the kind ever issued. The demand 
for it has been so general that a second edition was soon called for. 
This report will be followed by one on the possibilities of Philadelphia 
and this again by one on particular features to be considered. 

To quote from Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford, Secretary of the 
City Parks Association, one of the active spirits and prime movers in 
this alliance, and in fact in the whole movement: “The principal ob- 
jects of the alliance may be stated to be the preservation of the three 
stream valleys of the Pennypack, Tacony and Cobb’s Creeks; the 
construction in South Philadelphia of a series of diagonal streets lead- 
ing from the plaza at Broad Street and Johnston Street, making that 
a focus somewhat like the Place de |’Etoile, in the center of which is 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris; the preservation of some natural wood- 
lands, such as in the proposed Sherwood Forest Park, Wister’s Woods 
and Champlost Park; the acquisition of two large commons, near the 
manufacturing centers, one in the center of Frankford and the other 
not far from the heart of Richmond, all of these to be connected by 
parkways into a co-ordinated system.” 

While this is a far-reaching and comprehensive plan, the events of 
the past decade justify the belief that it may be realized in large part 
in the not far distant future. Public opinion along these lines grows 
by what it feeds upon. The completion of one enterprise makes easier 
the success of the next, and when once Philadelphia embarks upon a 
policy there is rarely any turning aside or going backward. It is this 
characteristic of my native city which makes me believe that the alli- 
ance’s plans will be realized and that we will secure a comprehensive 
and carefully articulated system of improvement as complete and as 
wisely designed as any city in the country. Moreover, I believe that 
the plans for the improvement of the Schuylkill River below Fair- 
mount Park will not be long in taking definite shape. North of the 
Callowhill Street Bridge the banks of the river are within the con- 
fines of the park, and are, day by day, becoming more beautiful 
through wise oversight; but below that bridge the banks are a rank 
eyesore and an offense even to the most prosaic. The river is spanned 
by brutally ugly bridges; the banks are neglected and unimproved, or 
utilized for commercial purposes without the slightest effort to palliate 
or disguise their use, a contrast that carries with it a sharp lesson to 
those whose interest in the city’s welfare is hard to arouse. 
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HE Fairmount Park Association, among other public bodies, 
has taken up the question and has had a series of plans pre- 
pared by Clarence Zantzinger and Professor Cret which repre- 

sent the aspiration of those who are not only dreaming, but daily 
working, for a new Philadelphia. In brief the plan is to make a con- 
tinuous parkway on both sides of the river from Bartram’s Gardens 
(named after the famous botanist and preserved as a memorial of his 
work) to Fairmount Park, with extensions of various kinds in dif- 
ferent directions to connect a new system of highways with focal 
points like the University of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Stations. 

To quote from the conservative Ledger: “In the very largeness of 
the conception so thoughtfully worked out lies an element of its great 
value. If it were possible to determine that this plan should be 
adopted and kept in mind in the future improvement of the city, we 
might lay a foundation upon which the generations after us could 
build. Washington, which is only now beginning to see the develop- 
ment of the great plan laid out a century ago, shows how the artistic 
imagination may far anticipate what is immediately practicable, and 
yet may prove, eventually, of incalculable advantage. If we had pos- 
sessed, some years ago, any guiding plan for the disposal of the banks 
of the Schuylkill, we need not have allowed them to be destroyed, but 
very easily might have compelled the railroads and other utilities to 
conform to the requirements of this design. The obstruction and dis- 
figurement are now so great that any improvement seems an extrava- 
gant dream. Yet the problem will have to be faced some time, and it 
grows no easier by delay. We can at least set the dream before our 
eyes and derive such inspiration as we may from the pleasure of the 
imagination. If all the people of Philadelphia really knew and felt 
what great possibilities there are in this river that runs through the 
center of the town, they would not consent that it should forever 
remain an eyesore and an offense.” 

Fairmount Park has long been the pride of Philadelphia. It is 
one of the most beautiful and extensive pleasure grounds in the world, 
and I verily believe one of the most heartily appreciated. Including 
Fairmount, Philadelphia now has sixty-three parks, counting the three 
grass plots on Spring Garden Street (two between Twelfth Street 
and Broad Street and one between Sixth Street and Seventh Street) 
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and the parks that have been merely placed upon the city plan, one 
of which is the Cobb’s Creek Park from Paschalville to Market Street, 
and some four small triangles along the Torresdale Parkway; also 
the plaza covering four squares around the intersection of Broad and 
Johnston Streets, constituting the beginning of the South Philadel- 
phia Parkway and also including a portion of Stenton Park, all of 
which has been on the city plan as a park for a number of years, but 
only two-thirds of which is now owned by the city. This number, 
however, does not include the thirteen plots along the center of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue which are under the care of the Bureau of City 
Property. 

According to Mr. Crawford, who has given me the above figures, 
about a year and a half ago the Borough of Manhattan had forty im- 
proved parks, with a total acreage of one thousand two hundred and 
nineteen; six unimproved parks, with a total area of one hundred and 
sixty-seven acres; four improved unnamed parks, with a total acreage 
of two hundred and twenty-nine, and five unimproved unnamed parks, 
with a total acreage of twenty-two. At that time there were also two 
parks in process of condemnation, totaling six acres. The Borough 
of Richmond (Staten Island) had two parks with two and seven- 
tenths acres; the Borough of Brooklyn thirty-four, acreage one thou- 
sand and twenty-seven; the Borough of Queens fourteen, with five 
hundred and fifty-one acres; the Borough of the Bronx forty-four 
parks, with a total acreage of three thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
five; total, one hundred and fifty-one parks.* 


WISH I might have the time and space to speak in more detail 
of the growth of Philadelphia’s park area and point out its sig- 
nificance and its encouraging features, but I must hasten on to 
other points. Suffice it to say that the Philadelphia renascence in 
this connection has been as marked as in any other and as marked as 
that of any other community. What I have described as authorized 
and under way as well as in immediate and future contemplation, con- 


stitutes a program of civic improvement equaled by few American 
cities. 


*Neither of these lists of New York or Philadelphia includes the parkways and 


avenues under the charge of either the park commission or park department of 
these cities. 
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In the matter of buildings, Philadelphia has been making most 
satisfactory progress, whether we consider those erected for public or 
private purposes. The new branches of the Free Library, built on 
the Carnegie foundation, are distinct contributions to the city’s artistic 
growth. Each is a striking conception, each in time will help mold 
public taste, and the majority of them will become focal points of 
civic centers. I have long maintained that our libraries should not 
only be book-distributing centers, but centers of general influence and 
meeting places for the citizens of the vicinage. This the Philadelphia 
branch libraries bid fair to become, thanks to the foresight of Li- 
brarians Thomson and Ashhurst and their public-spirited board of 
trustees, headed by Joseph C. Rosengarten, whom I must pause long 
enough to praise, not only for his public spirit, but for his generous 
and unselfish support of those who are working for the city’s uplifting. 
Of the Free Library’s influence in other directions I must defer speak- 
ing to another time and place, but its contribution to the architectural 
and civic improvement of the city deserves mention and credit in this 
connection. Each building had been designed to harmonize with and 
embody all that is best of the neighborhood spirit, for Philadelphia is 
a congeries of neighborhoods which still maintain many of their 
ancient characteristics. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF MACHINERY, AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


SHORT time ago I received a circular issued by the 

management of a prominent Arts and Crafts Society 

of which I am a member, in which the announcement 

was made that an exhibition of representative handi- 

craft work would be held early in the coming year for 

the purpose of showing the “great strides” recently 
made in America in the development of artistic craftsmanship. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, the exhibits are to be limited strictly to 
“handiwork of original design, as the exhibition is organized for the 
one purpose of showing the supremacy of the hand over the machine, 
in craft work making claim to artistic quality.” 

This circular seems to me to express so exactly the prevailing idea 
of what is meant by the word “craftsmanship,” that I am impelled to 
make at least the effort to show how serious are the limitations of this 
idea, and how far it is from going to the root of the matter and re- 
vealing the one essential element of craftsmanship, which is not the 
mere idea of doing things by hand, but the putting of thought, care 
and individuality into the task of making honestly and well some- 
thing that satisfies a real need. In the revolt against the utter lack of 
vitality or of artistic quality in the great mass of machine-made pro- 
ducts that owe their existence solely to the artificial demand created 
by commercialism, enthusiasts for the revival of the handicrafts have 
not only allowed themselves to be carried to an extreme in the opposite 
direction, but have fallen into the selfsame sin against true crafts- 
manship by encouraging the making of things for which there is no 
manner of need, and which, not being the outgrowth of a funda- 
mental necessity, have in them no element of living art. 

The time is ripe for the birth in this country of a national art— 
an art that shall express the strongly individual characteristics of the 
American people, but, like all art, it must spring in the first place 
from the common needs of the common people. All new growth 
must start from a return to root needs, or root principles, and unless 
there is a going back to these to gain a fresh point of departure, all 
that is done expresses merely the restlessness of a constant search 
after novelty, not the natural growth of a new and vital form of art. 
Merely to make things by hand implies no advance in the develop- 
ment of an art that shall live and make its own place in world-history 
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as a true record of the thought and life of this age, any more than the 
making of them after “original designs” implies that these designs 
are the outgrowth of thought based upon that need which is the root 
of inspiration to the true craftsman, as well as upon his personal 
desire for self-expression. 


HERE is no question that the Arts and Crafts movement is 
a step in the right direction. It is one phase of the world-wide 
desire to get rid of the cumbersome artificialities that clog so 
much of modern life. But is it making “great strides” in the develop- 
ment of artistic craftsmanship in America? It is interesting, and 
it sounds well, to speak of “showing the supremacy of the hand over 
the machine,” but can it be put to the test of a generally practical 
application and can an exhibition held for this sole purpose mark any 
distinct advance? In England, the original home of the Arts and 
Crafts movement and where it has attained its greatest development, 
there is no sign that a new school of art is growing up, for the great 
majority of the exhibitions are merely exhibitions of individual 
cleverness at playing with new toys that mean no more than the old. 
On the continent, the followers of L’Art Nouveau are for the most 
part committing fantastic extravagances that simply emphasize their 
desire to revolt from the conventional, without giving the world any- 
thing better in its place. There is evidently an honest desire to pro- 
duce something that shall be simple and strong and beautiful, but 
only in isolated instances is that desire fulfilled. For the most part, 
all that is achieved is a jumble of so-called decorative forms that are 
founded neither upon need nor reason, and so are worse than the 
forms they seek to replace, and do nothing beyond adding to the 
world’s stock of useless things. 

It seems to me that the trouble with it all is the placing of the cart 
before the horse. The work of the old craftsman, being the out- 
growth of direct need, not only was an honest expression of himself, 
but typified the life and thought of the age. It was founded upon 
sound principles of construction, because his sole thought was to 
make something that should serve fully the purpose for which it was 
intended. If it was ornamented, the decoration was a secondary 
thing that grew naturally out of the structure of the piece because the 
worker felt the need of expression for his own idea of beauty. Now, 
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the decorative form is the first consideration, and the structure is 
made to conform to it, an evidence on the face of it that the piece ex- 
ists to express a decorative idea, not because there is any real need for 
it. It is play instead of work and it embodies no element sufficiently 
vital to carry it beyond the realm of the studio. Because of this it 
evokes no real response from the great body of the people, and so is 
no true expression of the collective thought of the age. 

It is a sense of the vitality that distinguishes the handiwork of 
former days that has produced the present reaction to handiwork as 
infinitely superior to any product of the machine. As a matter of 
fact, given the real need for production and the fundamental desire 
for honest self-expression, the machine can be put to all its legitimate 
uses as an aid to, and a preparation for, the work of the hand, and the 
result be quite as vital and satisfying as the best work of the hand 
alone. The mere question of hand work as opposed to machine work 
is largely superficial. The prime object of the industrial arts is to 
produce articles which satisfy some material or mechanical require- 
ment, and any method of working is allowable which really effects 
that object in the simplest and most straightforward manner. The 
modern trouble lies not with the use of machinery, but with the abuse 
of it, and the hope of reform would seem to be in the direction of a 


return to the spirit which animated the workers of a more primitive 
age, and not merely to an imitation of their method of working. 


HE invention of modern machinery is in itself a notable 
achievement of the true spirit of craftsmanship. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the inventor of a machine that is 

meant to do any particular work, is himself a master of that work and 
has turned all his ability toward the finding of some means by which it 
may be more perfectly, as well as more easily, done. When rightly 
used, that machine is simply a tool in the hands of the skilled worker, 
and in no way detracts from the quality of his work. Almost any- 
thing that can legitimately be done by machinery can be done much 
more swiftly, accurately and economically than by hand. Also, to 
use a good machine that runs well and does its work as if by magic 
affords fully as much pleasure to the worker as the most interesting 
hand work. It is simply the best means to attain a desired end, and 
his interest is in the work itself and the result he is trying to produce 
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—not in the way he is doing it. Naturally, in making this statement 
I refer only to purely mechanical labor, where the quickest and most 
economical way of doing the thing required is just so much gained 
in time and strength. For instance, to use an illustration that is 
surely on my own ground, an expert carpenter or cabinet-maker will 
save much time that can be used to better advantage, and will lose 
nothing of the artistic quality of his work, if he makes use of the ade- 
quate modern machines for sawing, planing, boring, mortising, scrap- 
ing, sandpapering and otherwise preparing his material for use, in- 
stead of insisting that all these things be done by hand. It should be 
the privilege of every worker to take advantage of all the improved 
methods of working that relieve him from the tedium and fatigue of 
purely mechanical toil, for by this means he gains leisure for the 
thought necessary to working out his designs, and for the finer touches 
that the hand alone can give. So long as he remains master of his 
machinery it will serve him well, and his power of artistic expression 
will be freed rather than stifled by turning over to it work it is meant 
to do. 

The trouble is that we have allowed the machine to master us. The 
possibility of quick, easy and cheap production has so intoxicated us 
that we have gone on producing in a sort of insane prolificness, and 
our imaginary needs have grown with it. Originally intended to 
make simpler and easier the doing of necessary things, the introduc- 
tion of machinery with its train of attendant evils has so complicated 
and befuddled our standards of living that we have less and less time 
for enjoyment and for growth, and nervous prostration is the char- 
acteristic disease of the age. The old simile of the sewing machine 
exactly expresses the state of affairs. Its introduction was to be a 
boon to overworked woman by relieving her of the tedious hours of 
stitchery and so giving her more leisure for other things or for rest, but 
to her the means of doing ten times as much work in an hour as she 
could do by hand meant simply an opportunity to put ten tucks into 
a garment instead of one. Instead of adding something to her life, 
the machine took away more than it brought, for it encouraged the 
desire for senseless and needless elaboration and so made her work 
harder and more confining than before. When she ornamented a gar- 
ment made by hand, the ornamentation was the expression of her own 
thought of beauty, but with the mechanical ornamentation made pos- 
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sible by the machine there grew up in her mind a false idea of mere 
elaboration for its own sake, and so the machine mastered instead of 
serving her. 


ND one of the chief dangers of machinery lies in this very matter 
of mechanical ornamentation. True ornament is always the 
spontaneous expression of the individuality of the worker. 

The construction of the thing he makes may be more or less arbitrarily 
determined by the use to which that thing is to be put, but when it 
comes to decorating it he is his own master and it is his own idea that 
he must express if his work is to have in it the element of art. If a 
man makes a chair that is in itself everything a chair should be, he has 
first of all satisfied a real need for a strong and comfortable seat, and 
if he chooses to carve it after his own thought of what it needs to 
make it beautiful, his work, be it fine or crude, is art. But if he 
makes a chair that is first of all shaped by the mere desire to produce 
a novelty, and then proceeds to overlay it with a mass of machine- 
made carving or embossing that is utterly meaningless and has no 
other purpose than to appeal to false standards of the desirability of 
elaboration, in order that the chair may find more ready sale, he has 
merely added to the heterogeneous mass of superfluous and bad stuff 
with which our homes are too much cumbered as it is. This is a 
danger of machinery, for it is most easily done in that way, but the 
same thing applies to meaningless ornamentation done by hand. 
Handiwork is no better than machinery if the thing produced be need- 
less and without meaning, and the principle to be established appears 
to me to be, not the supremacy of the hand over the machine, but the 
supremacy of the thing that is needed over that which is made more 
or less as a pastime. 

The much-talked-of return to simpler and better things and the 
revival of the old spirit of craftsmanship can come about only through 
a process of drastic elimination, followed by a return to primitive prin- 
ciples of construction based on primitive needs. It is not a piling-up 
of new things that is needed, but a new point of departure from which 
can be developed a genuine national art. When a thing is made be- 
cause it is needed, that need creates its own limitations of form and 
decoration, and with that in mind one can not go very far wrong. 
In spite of all the talk about the revival of handiwork as the one es- 
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sential to the development of “artistic craftsmanship,” it is impossi- 
ble to reverse the conditions that have obtained since the introduction 
of machinery and to return to making everything by hand. Ma- 
chinery can not be abolished, nor should it be, but it can be mastered 
by the growth of truer standards and made to keep in its place and 
to do its own work. If people would reject all machine-made orna- 
mentation as false to the fundamental principles of decoration and 
therefore inherently bad, they would go far toward limiting the ma- 
chine to its legitimate uses, and the best and most vital forms of handi- 
craft would spring up spontaneously and flourish under modern condi- 
tions as lustily as they did of old. Also, if the needless things were 
relentlessly thrown out of the house, there would be a just apprecia- 
tion of what remained, and the making of the really necessary belong- 
ings would once more be a matter sufficiently important to warrant 
individual care and thought. This once established, there would be no 
danger in the use of machinery, and no need to give exhibitions for 
the one purpose of showing the supremacy of hand work, for the real 
friendliness of machinery to the handicrafts would be shown in the 
growth of an industrial art as vital and lasting as that of the 
mediaeval craftsmen toward whose methods of work it is now the 
fashion to cast such longing eyes. 
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A CALIFORNIA HOUSE MODELED ON THE 
SIMPLE LINES OF THE OLD MISSION 
DWELLING; HENCE MEETING ALL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF CLIMATE AND ENVIRONMENT 


RTHUR JEROME EDDY, in writing to a friend 
his views on the building of dwelling-houses, once said: 
“Generally speaking, all native-built dwellings are use- 
| ful and appropriate, and therefore entirely harmonious 
with their settings, whereas, generally speaking, most 
architecturally built dwellings are neither very useful 
nor very appropriate, and do not harmonize with their settings. By 
‘architecturally’ built dwellings, I mean dwellings built under the in- 
fluence of school and tradition, dwellings, the planning, construction 
and details of which are more or less intentionally affected by what 
other people in other countries, in other times, and living under entirely 
different conditions, have done. I recognize the fact that it is impossi- 
ble for any civilized people to either build or do anything else naively, 
as, for instance, the natives of the Philippines construct their simple 
dwellings, for the reason that every civilized people is in constant con- 
tact and communication with other peoples, and we inherit traditions 
which affect our lives, but it is one thing to yield more or less uncon- 
sciously to influences, past and contemporary, and it is quite another 
thing to deliberately study the past, and all that is strange in the pres- 
ent, with a view to appropriating and making use of what does not 
rightfully go with our own surroundings and modes of living.” 

Mr. Eddy’s views have found concrete expression in his own house 
in Pasadena, one of the most beautiful towns in Southern California. 
The building is frankly modeled on the lines of the native Mexican 
and Spanish dwellings, which were so characteristic of the land in the 
days of Spanish rule, and is clearly the outgrowth of the old Hopi 
Pueblo house, which was as much a part of its surroundings as the 
sagebrush and was the result of the efforts of generations of primi- 
tive folk to meet as far as possible their primitive needs. In building 
this modern house the owner employed no architect and depended 
upon no tradition beyond his own recognition of the completeness with 
which the old adobe houses had met and fulfilled every condition of 
climate, surroundings and the life that was lived in them. He simply 
realized that these same conditions, plus the comforts and customs of 
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OLD MISSION HOUSE NEAR SAN DIEGO 
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ordinary civilized life, were to be met to-day, and applied himself to 
the task with the same directness. The outcome is illustrated here. 
No description of the house and the way it was built could possi- 
bly be so interesting or so much to the point as Mr. Eddy’s own, sent 
to us with the photographs from which the accompanying illustra- 
tions were made. With apologies for not having time to write an 
article about it, as we had requested, he sent us what he termed a 
brief statement of the facts, which we were at liberty to elaborate. 
Upon looking them over, it seemed as plain to us that these facts 
needed no elaboration as it did to Mr. Eddy that he needed no book 
traditions to help him build his house, so we print here his own words. 


66 HE house was built to meet the needs of a family of three, 
and to secure the advantages of sunshine in winter and air in 
summer; beyond these requirements there was nothing in 

mind save the three essentials of all good building, strength, simplic- 

ity and honesty. 

“Neither the plan nor the design of the house was made after any 
description, plate or photograph; it was not done of malice afore- 
thought, after the manner of some other house; it simply grew on 
paper in the course of three or four months, every portion of it being 
changed from week to week to meet the requirements of those who 
were to live in it and the exigencies of the situation, until in the end 
it simmered down to the plain and simple lines of the native or adobe 
house, good examples of which still survive and rude examples of 
which are scattered along the Santa Fé through New Mexico and 
Arizona. They spring from the soil like sage brush and cactus, they 
contain germs of life; as compared with the pretentious imitations and 
reproductions of this ‘style’ and that, these long, low, rude hovels of 
mud and plaster are vital with promise. 

“Oddly enough it is the Westerner who demands and admires the 
European ‘style’ of architecture and wants his house built out of a 
book, while it is the tourist from the East who seeks out and admires 
every bit of native and every bit of Mission architecture—there is a 
distinction—yet the selfsame tourist will go back and live in his 
reproduction of something seen abroad, which the Californian in turn 
copies, neither of them realizing the aesthetic degradation. 
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“The adobe walls, two feet thick, of the old houses have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Adobe is still used by the natives in 
remote sections of the Southwest and occasionally an adobe house is 
built within the confines of civilization, so to speak, but this last is 
built because it is considered an ‘odd’ or ‘original’ thing so to do. 
There is no reason in modern times for the use of adobe, for concrete 
is more durable and better in every way; even plaster, if well made, 
is better than adobe. Except in those localities where it is the cheap- 
est, most convenient and practically the only available material, 
adobe is an affectation. At the same time, the old adobe buildings are 


worth almost their weight in gold, as examples of purely native con- 
struction. 


“ HE walls of the bungalow, outside and in, are all of concrete 
as hard and durable as stone. The concrete was laid on with 
a trowel which was given a circular sweep, leaving irregular 

swirls in the surface. As no float or straight-edge was permitted, all 
lines and joints are wavy and irregular. Generally speaking, beams 
were put in position and openings for doors and windows were made 
to meet the requirements of interior arrangements and to please the 
eye; the doors and windows themselves were shifted as often as three 
or four times until their position was satisfactory, quite regardless of 
drawings and blue-prints. 

“To get the satisfactory sizes and shapes in the window-panes the 
glass was cut and laid out and looked at and changes made until it 
seemed right. The cheapest glass was selected because it gives a 
charming play of light. Plate glass is one of the great abominations of 
modern domestic architecture, and has done perhaps as much as any 
one thing to make houses hideous. 

“In this land of warmth and sunshine and great expanse of coun- 
try, stairs are a nuisance. In the days of the cliff-dwellers and early 
Pueblos they climbed for protection, but now that life is secure, peo- 
ple may live in comfort on the ground floor, thereby saving endless 
goings up and down and the incessant trampling of feet overhead or 
the disturbing sound of muffled voices from below. Really, how ab- 
surd it is to live in a warm climate where economy of space and heat 
is not essential, with the vapors and gases of the cellar and first- 
floor rising all day and all night through sleeping-rooms, servants 
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traveling to the third or fourth story, and all the noises of the 
morning bustle resounding through the echoing hallways; what a 
comfort it is to have the kitchen wing, the servants’ rooms, and the 
rest of the noise-producing devices a hundred feet away, and across a 
patio from the sleeping-room wing—what a comfort for employer 
and employee! If the servants are out late, no one in the other part 
of the house knows it. Like free beings they go and come as they 
please when their work is done. No telltale noises or footsteps 
check their exits and entrances. 


‘¢ JN addition to being all on one floor the bungalow is built around 
a patio, for a house in Southern California without a patio is no 
house at all. It is just a decorated box wherein people swelter. 

‘The patio serves three vital purposes; it lets in the sunshine in winter; 
it gathers the breeze in summer; it affords a place for the family to 
lounge in perfect seclusion or lazily sleep to the soft sound of the 
splash of water from the fountain. With a patio it is possible to 
secure air and sunshine through two sides of all rooms, three sides of 
many and four sides of at least one. In the hottest weather there is 
a draught through the-house and a current of air at all times, and in 
winter the warmth of the walls prevents the ravages of frost and the 
tenderest flowers grow like weeds. An ideal arrangement of home- 
grounds is a patio which blooms like a flower-garden, while the ground 
surrounding the house is left as natural as possible, dead and brown 
in summer, blanketed with wild flowers in winter and spring. 

“The patio of the bungalow is forty-five feet by eighty-two feet. 
The walks are paved with rough hand-made brick, measuring eight by 
eight inches and two inches thick. The timbers of the pergola are of 
rough redwood scored and treated with one coat of creosote oil. 
These timbers were put in place and changed three times until just the 
desired effect was obtained. The patio is covered with the Corsi- 
can grass or weed, called lipia. This makes a soft carpet and is 
as pretty as clover and much more hardy. The more it is trodden, the 
better it grows, since every joint in a runner throws down a root like 
Bermuda grass. The blue-grass and clover lawn is cultivated in 
Southern California not because it is appropriate and beautiful—the 
two words are nearly synonymous—but because it is expensive and 
difficult. It requires the attention of a man on his hands and knees 
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every week, and water during the summer every day, with the result 
that it presents during the hot and dry months the startling contrast of 
a bright, fresh, unnatural expanse of level and closely-clipped green 
in the midst of a dull, dusty-brown landscape. When nature is trying 
to take her midsummer siesta, the patch of closely clipped lawn is 
screaming out its shrill note of discordant color. 

“By sowing a mixture of seeds, crop after crop of wild flowers may 
be had, beginning with a soft carpet of baby-blue-eyes in the early 
winter, and ending with a collection of California poppies in the late 
summer. Running vines and climbing tea-roses are planted against 
the house on two sides so that in a year or two the house will be almost 
entirely covered—the flowers being selected to harmonize with the red 
tiled roof. 

“The redwood used in the timbers of the pergola is all treated with 
creosote oil, which eats rather than stains the wood and gives it a 
golden-brown to the weather. If not treated, redwood turns black in 
the rains. The treating of redwood is an interesting problem, as it does 
not react like other woods to water, oil and stain. Water turns it as 
black as ink, while oil, even the slight amount in turpentine, gives it 
an ugly, muddy surface; a little floor wax dissolved in benzine will 
keep the natural red color longer than any other mixture, as the ben- 
zine evaporates, leaving the wax in the pores of the wood. Of the 
various stains, creosote oil gives the best effect because it produces fine 
shades of mahogany-red and of dark and golden-browns, but care 
must be used in selecting the oil, as all creosote oils and stains do not 
work alike and the very rank are bad. 

“The roof of the house is of red tile, also a material native to the 
locality. Nature furnishes the builder out here with her one grand 
note of color in the abundant clay from which red tile may be had for 
the trouble of making. There is no house covering so picturesque 
and harmonious in a country where the sun is bright and hot; it is a 
bright, fresh red under the winter rains and a dull, dusty color during 
the summer heat; it is also the coolest and most durable of all roofs.” 


NE of the illustrations given here looks south through the en- 
trance-hall into the patio. This hall is really a part of the 
large living-room, and is paved with the same hand-made red 

bricks as the walks of the patio. As these bricks are not only irregu- 
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lar, but soft, they are treated with two coats of hard floor-varnish 
which dries in irregularly, giving a charming half-glazed effect. 
This surface is hard, durable and easy to clean. The concrete joints 
were wiped with the finger, giving an interesting rough effect under 
the varnish. 

Under the tile roof, which is very heavy, is a strong frame of 
Oregon pine with trusses and purlins, all visible from the interior 
except in the bedrooms. The timbers of the trusses and the posts re- 
quired were all left as they came from the saw, but scored by a round- 
faced plane, cutting a shallow groove about two inches wide and one- 
quarter of an inch deep diagonally across the timber at an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees. The walls are plastered with Portland 
cement of a warm gray color—no float nor straight-edge was used. 
The surface play of color caused by the circular motion of the trowel 
is unusually interesting. The walls were wainscoted five feet six 
inches high with redwood panels about twelve inches wide with four- 
inch muntins between. The wainscoting is capped by a timber shelf 
about six inches wide. The front door is of rough redwood, treated 
with creosote oil and a mixture of oil and wax to preserve the 
red grain. The door. is like satin in its grain and texture. On the 
outside the handle and bell-push are of solid hammered copper, and 
the inside shows hand-wrought steel hinges and an iron latch. 

The house is electric-lighted throughout with lanterns of ham- 
mered iron and mica. Similar lanterns hang in the pergola. The 
electric lamps were designed for the house and are made of wrought 
iron and mica. 

Owing to the size of the house, which is one hundred and thirty- 
two feet from east to west, including the kitchen wing, seventy-two 
feet deep on the bedroom wing, with a living-room sixty-five by 
twenty to twenty-five feet, with the massive beam-work showing, 
it was necessary to build furniture to correspond—furniture that 
would last as long as the house. By using the same lumber 
as that used in the house, redwood and Oregon pine, furniture was 
built that seems to keep its place. For seat-coverings, native sole 
leather was used with brown brand-marks showing and so placed as 
to form a decoration. This leather is nailed on with large hand- 
wrought iron nails. The dining-table has legs and underwork of 
Oregon pine. The top is of mahogany with a broad border of red- 
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wood timber—flat grain left rough and heavily brushed with a steel 
brush to accentuate its contrast with the center. The sideboard, 
bookcases, etc., were built into the house, and as the building was put 
up by day labor under the supervision of an experienced builder, 
changes could be made without affecting any bid or contract. 

The hangings and coverings are of a soft silvery-green, and 
the oak floor is stained to a very dark brown, giving a quiet scheme of 
color that is very restful in the dry, hot light of the California sum- 


mers. Most of the coverings and draperies used are old Indian 
blankets. 


HE question has been frequently asked whether the house is not 
an example of the Mission style. It does not resemble in any 
degree the Mission proper—the church, but does resemble the 

habitations, the low buildings which were usually connected with the 
church and which form the three sides of the quadrangle enclosing 
the courtyard. Most of the low buildings have disappeared. Nowa- 
days Mission architecture means a ridiculous use of the characteristic 
front of the Mission church in business blocks, hotels and houses built 
for twentieth century people. This front with its characteristic 
gable is repeated everywhere, even to the openings for the bells, and 
the use of these few prominent characteristics is called the adaptation 
of Mission architecture to our domestic needs. This is an abuse rather 
than a use of the Mission style. The Mission fathers and the people 
about them did not live in their churches and they did not live behind 
such extraordinary facades as one now visits. They lived in simple 
dwellings connected with the church, which are not reproduced in their 
simplicity, their usefulness and their harmony, but the monumental 
architecture is copied in dwellings, hotels and factories, and that is 
called the adaptation of the Mission style to American requirements. 
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BACK FROM LINDENHOF SWEEP 
UPWARD THE PINE-COVERED ALPS 








GERMANY’S PRACTICAL METHOD OF CAR. 
ING FOR CHILDREN OF THE POOR: 
MUNICH’S MOUNTAIN REST SETTLEMENTS 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


HERE was merry laughter, and through the high 
shrubs dashed a little black-eyed, red-dressed vision 
with wildly flying hair, closely pursued by four other 
like visions. A few steps farther and there was a large 
ring of singing girls, with two playmates in the center 
acting out joyously the words sung by the circle. Eyes 

sparkled and there was color in every cheek. Across the big yard, on a 

bench half-hidden in rose and rhododendron bushes, sat four tiny maids 

solemnly looking at another little Fraulein, who stood on a box beside 

a table, and, with a finger wisely emphasizing her words, explained 

the “lesson” to her “pupils.” Around the opposite side of the great 

roomy Alpine house a knot of small figures was closely gathered, all 
chattering at once. All were advising and directing. A swallow’s 
nest had just fallen from beneath the wide, rain-protecting eaves, and 
three half-feathered mites, with big eyes and bigger bills, were tenderly 
being picked from the ruins of their mud home. The distracted parents 
were flying from trees to roof and roof to trees, chirping shrilly. Near 
the gate, beneath a beautiful linden tree, sat a sweet-faced Lutheran 
sister, or deaconess, the presiding angel of this Lindenhof, one of 

Germany’s typical rest institutions for the hungry, sickly children 

and tired, worn-out women of her city’s poor districts. 

Two short weeks before these little girls had come from close, hot 
homes in Munich. Many had scarcely known what it was to have a 
good, satisfying meal; others were pale from illness. But what a fairy- 
land they had been transported to—immense, sweet-smelling trees, 
flowers everywhere, all that their stomachs craved to eat, and beautiful 
fields, a pine-covered mountain-side to play on and a huge house when 
the weather was disagreeable. With all this and the splendid tonic in 
the Alpine air, could these children help being joyous and their minds 
and bodies fail to respond in renewed health? And then there were 
two more delightful weeks before them, at the end of which a “horde” 
of Knaben—small boys—would take their places for a like period. 

Ferienkolonien the Germans call these country or mountain settle- 
ments; and most successful—at least so those interested in their promo- 
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tion hold—have they been in solving the question of benefiting, during 
the hot weather, the children and women in the slums of the large 
cities. Not only religious forces, but the municipalities themselves and 
the nobility unite in this great charity. There are two chief divisions 
in the work—the colonies supported by the cities, including both 
Protestants and Catholics, and those by the Lutheran Church, the pre- 
dominant Protestant denomination in the empire. The Catholics, as 
a body, do not, to any extent, enter into this movement, though they 
do conduct and support numerous Kinderhorts, or day-schools, and 
playrooms for the poor children in the cities. 


HE two classes of Ferienkolonien are supported in a quite dif- 
ferent manner, and the regulations and requirements of each 
are also quite unlike. The cities secure their funds largely 

through the lottery system, prizes being offered to lucky winners, 
as in the private lotteries conducted in other countries. This method 
of raising money for a charitable work the Lutheran Church does 
not consider strictly proper, and the money for the latter’s fresh- 
air institutions is secured by subscription and collection among 
their congregations and from outside gifts. The municipality, 
in the case of the children, bases its colony system upon the schools, 
requiring a child to be a permanent resident of the city, and making 
his visit to the green fields and mountains dependent to a considerable 
degree upon proficiency and deportment during the school-term. 
Upon the other hand, the Lutheran Inner Missions, as the city work- 
ing organizations are called, do not demand any of these three require- 
ments, and rather search for the child who is sickly or hungry or in 
great need of a change from ugly, squalid surroundings. 

The Lindenhof on the slopes of the Bavarian Alps, I was told, 
was a typical example of the broader Lutheran system, and that 
Countess Frances Ysenberg was one of the strongest supporters of the 
fresh-air work and among those best versed in the history of the Inner 
Mission movement. I prepared myself to call at an immense resi- 
dence, with sumptuous appointments, and be presented to a richly 
gowned and bejeweled lady. My surprise was indeed great when, 
instead of a mansion, I found a suite of very modest rooms on the 
second floor of a plain five-story building on one of Munich’s ordinary 
streets. A Madchen ushered me into the library and working-room of 
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the countess. It was simple, but artistic, with a large, old-fashioned 
desk, whose pigeonholes were bulging with papers and manuscripts, 
and bookcases packed with volumes, and numerous easy-chairs. When 
the door swung open a simple, unassuming, bespectacled little woman 
of about forty years of age, with a sweet and benignant face, stepped 
into the room and hastened forward to offer a warm hand-clasp. She 
was dressed in a plain, rather old-fashioned lavender gown. This was 
surely not the elaborate residence and the countess I had pictured. 
As I afterward learned, this benevolent woman and her sister pre- 
ferred to live in simplicity and with comparative frugality in order to 
use their spare means in the work of helping the poor, and to be 
closer to the people whose good they seek. 


ITH Countess Ysenberg as my guide, I visited one of the 
Kinderhorts of the Inner Mission in the city. No stylish coach 
and pair carried us, but the plebeian street-car. We alighted 

in Sendling, a suburb of delightful old Munich, in which many of the 
poorest families live, and a two-minutes’ walk brought us to a large, 
artistic, four-story building of the style so popular in German cities— 
brick covered with rough plaster and adorned with plastic forms and 


designs. There was a large yard with grass and flowers, and in the 
rear a spacious playhouse for the children. The main structure is 
used as a library, service-building and quarters for the deaconesses, and 
for the children when the smaller building becomes too crowded. 
Everything was bright and cheery and immaculately clean. The pur- 
pose of this institution is to take care of children of six years of age and 
over, before and after school hours, while their parents are at work. 
In Germany, mothers and fathers are usually at work from 5.30 
o’clock in the morning to 7.30 in the evening, and during this long 
period are often unable to look after their offspring. Here the chil- 
dren come and either devote their time to play, preparing their lessons, 
or learning songs and instructive games under the direction of the 
sweet-faced sister. For this privilege the parents are asked to pay 
thirty pfennigs, or seven cents, per week per child. If a brother 
and sister attend the “hort” it is only twenty-five pfennigs, and if 
three children from one parent come, but twenty pfennigs each. 

In the work of this Inner Mission there are two other classes of 
institutions—one for children between the ages of three and six years, 
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those still too young to go to school, and the other the Krippe, or 
nursery-house, for infants and little ones up to three years of age. 
Parents are required to pay a similar amount for children in the second 
class as for the older boys and girls, and if dinner is supplied the child, 
ten pfennigs, or three cents, additional. If parents are entirely 
without funds or can not spare even this mite, the children are taken 
just the same. In the case of the Krippe, where it is necessary to have 
a number of nurses to look after the infants, a charge of twenty 
pfennigs per day is made, and if the baby is left at the “hort” for 
several weeks or a month at a time, a rate of twelve marks (a mark 
is equal to twenty-five cents) per month is asked. All necessary 
nourishment is furnished by the mission. 


‘¢°-—N THIS work,” said the countess, “we care for about four 
hundred and seventy children, and under the watchful care of 
our five city deaconesses there are eight hundred families. 

These institutions are kept in operation the year around, while, of 

course, our Lindenhof can only be available in summer and early fall.” 

As its name implies, Lindenhof is the court of the linden trees, 

whose wide-spreading branches and dense foliage make delightful 

shade for the children to play in during the warmer parts of the day. 

The big Alpine house, and its outbuildings with charming grounds, 

gardens and orchard, cover about ten acres. Straight back to the 

southeast sweeps upward the pine-covered mountain, over whose 

opposite side lies Oberammergau of the famous Passion Play. A 

two-hours’ walk would carry the visitor into the lovely valley of 

Ammer. A few minutes in the opposite direction lie several beautiful 

Bavarian lakes dotted with densely wooded islets. And rich pastures, 

with numberless grazing milch-cows, their tinkling bells making 

homely music, are all about the colony. In the selection of the settle- 
ment’s location and in its surroundings and decorations harmony and 
beauty seem to have been prime motives. 

Long beds of geraniums, pansies, sweet peas and nasturtiums, 
rosé, lilac and rhododendron bushes make the air sweet with their per- 
furne.. The orchard is filled with apple, pear and cherry trees, and 
the two gardens with all the delicious, nourishing vegetables. 

But the delights are not all outside. Cheeriness and cleanliness 
predominate in the big house’s interior. Large windows allow the 
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rooms to flood with light and sunshine. The walls are either snowy 
white or faintly tinted plaster. The floors, which shine like every spot 
in the building, are painted in light colors; on the walls are attractive 
pictures and in the window-seats more flowers, potted or in long 
wooden boxes. It is a great, wholesome house, where everything sug- 
gests the beautiful, the pure and the healthful, a psychological effect 
that the noble workers who support this colony aim to secure. 


SILVERY toned bell commenced ringing, and into the big 
dining-room and playhall at the rear of the house trooped the 
happy girls. The moment they entered the room their spirits 

were at once restrained, and they quietly took their places at the spot- 
less oilcloth-covered table. The fifty-two children took up but small 
space, there being room for at least five times as many in that spacious 
apartment. 

Fifty-two little mouths were soon devouring big bowls of rich rice- 
gruel pudding covered with powdered sugar and cinnamon. When 
the little maids had their fill of this nutritious dish they were given 
large slices of wholesome Hausbrod—that delicious rye and white flour 
bread the German woman knows so well how to make—covered with 
butter and a generous layer of cottage cheese. While the food was 
being served each child sat back on her chair with folded hands and 
without talking, and throughout the meal there was no sound other 
than clinking of dishes and spoons and low whisperings. At its con- 
clusion several small F'rduleins quietly arose and cleared away the 
dishes, and then all were again off to play, their songs the more joyous 
after their repast. 

There are three classes of boys and girls ranging in age from three 
to six years that come to Lindenhof. When the members of the 
youngest class are through their dinner, all lay their heads on 
the cleared table and take a nap for a half or three-quarters of an hour. 
A picture indeed is that aggregation of tiny boys and girls thus taking 
a restful “table siesta” after their morning of hard play and a hearty 
dinner. ‘The other two classes are made up of girls from six to thir- 
teen years old and boys of the same ages. During the month of May 
about fifty women and older girls, the latter from fifteen years up- 
ward, are visitors at Lindenhof. The next month is given to the small 
boys and girls together, the third to the girls alone and the fourth to 
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the class of boys. Again in the month of September another party 
of tired women and older girls are sheltered in this lovely retreat. 


ROM the kitchen we went to the sleeping-apartments. The 
sisters and their helpers occupy separate chambers. The quar- 
ters for the children, however, are laid out dormitory fashion, 

from half a dozen to a dozen tiny black-iron beds, side by side, lining 
the walls. Down the center of the room is a narrow wash-table with 
a blue-enamel bowl and cup and towel, toothbrush and comb for each 
small occupant. The beds are soft and most inviting to tired bodies. 
There is also abundance of light and air. Close by the dormitory are 
the clothes-closets. Here is arranged a system of shelves and racks 
that keeps each child’s wearing-apparel separate and in perfect order. 
On a little top shelf is a neat pile of clean clothes. Just beneath this, 
on hooks, are hung the wearing-garments, and on another shelf, still 
under the latter, is a roll of soiled clothes. On the floor beneath all 
are the extra shoes. Narrow slats divide the compartments. Every 
child, if possible, brings enough clean clothing for his four-weeks’ 
stay. A big clothes-cupboard in another nearby room supplies what 
the poorest children can not bring. Piled high on the shelves here are 
strong, serviceable trousers and shirts for the boys and aprons and 
dresses for the girls. 

The chapel is on the second floor. A pretty flower-decorated altar 
stands at one end, with a small, sweet-toned organ a few steps 
away. Just before bedtime, at 8.30 o’clock, the Lindenhof dwellers 
gather in this delightful chapel. There is a song, five minutes’ reading 
in the Gospels by the head sister, the Lord’s Prayer, and then all the 
youngsters file quietly off to bed. 

Up at seven o’clock in the morning, the little Lindenhofs carefully 
put away their toilet articles after wiping them scrupulously. Cer- 
tain chosen ones then assist a sister in sweeping the dormitories. This 
is an honor, as shown by the joyous song of the small worker as she 
wields her broom or runs errands. Again we are in the dining-room, 
and the repast is rich cocoa or hot milk and rolls or bread, the usual 
German breakfast. 

But I have almost forgotten the sick and convalescent dolls, a 
feature that no one fails to see who visits Lindenhof. In the second- 
floor hallway, just opposite the chapel, is a canopy-covered doll-bed, 
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with the most forlorn-looking little dollie resting disconsolately on the 
pillow. Her wee red nose is broken, her face is scratched, half her 
hair is gone, and her tiny hands are swathed in bandages. Altogether 
she is a most unhappy-looking dollie. At the foot of the bed, in a 
miniature chair, sits another doll, much better in appearance, dressed 
as a nurse. As each new body of children come to Lindenhof they are 
shown this picture of doll sadness. Solemnly Sister Sophie says to 
them: “Kinder, that dollie in the bed was very naughty. She would 
not obey when spoken to, and she ate more things than were good for 
her, and did what she was forbidden to do. She thus became badly 
hurt and very sick. She now can never get out of her bed, but must 
lie there all day with nothing to do—so unhappy. This dollie at the 
foot of the bed was bad, too, but she wanted to be good, and so much 
of her sickness has gone, and she is able to get up and care for the 
other dollie.” 

“We try to get at the hearts of these little beings,” said Sister 
Sophie, her sweet, motherly face softening the more as she glanced at 
a romping, singing group of girls. “And we do it,” she continued, 
“through patience and kindness. The most stubborn and surly natures 
become flexible after a few days in this place. They are brought up 
in dirt and heat, with privations and without culture or much training. 
They won't say ‘please’ or ‘thank you,’ or do anything that we want 
them to do—that is, certain of them. They won’t join with the others 
in play. One even says she wants to go home again. But this spirit 
is soon overcome. With kindness we open their hearts and the beauti- 
ful nature about us does the rest. The most rebellious is soon with 
the others, working, playing, gathering seeds, wild flowers, pine-cones 
or berries.” 

For eight years Lindenhof has been receiving children. Each 
year it entertains about one hundred and sixty little ones and from 
sixty to eighty women and older girls. The total cost for keeping up 
the institution is between 5,000 and 6,000 marks, or about $1,250 to 
$1,500 per year. Improvements and enlarging of quarters are carried 
on as fast as money can be secured, in order to bring light and sun- 
shine into more little souls, and comfort and rest for worn-out mothers 
and daughters, whose lot among the “slum” districts of a great city 
is a trying one, and oftentimes, seemingly, a hopeless one. And this 
outing to the Bavarian Alpine paradise is without money or price. 





RICHES—AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS: 
BY CHARLES RICHARD DODGE 


N PROFESSOR WARD’S Dynamic Sociology it is laid 
down that “the fundamental law of nature, and therefore of 
political economy, is that all men will, under all circumstances, 
seek their greatest gain.” 
Unfortunately, in our twentieth-century civilization, the 
slow and sure methods for seeking “greatest gain” have be- 
come old-fashioned, and men resort to short cuts to accomplish the 
object of their desires. Undoubtedly the acquiring of great wealth, 
and the lavish expenditure of wealth, by the few, in recent years, have 
established false standards not only of the value of money after it has 
been accumulated, but of the power by means of which money may be 
accumulated. 

As an example of the tendency of the times, the man with a small 
income, but who has cultivated “champagne tastes,” desires to go the 
pace of the man higher up. He fails to appreciate, however, his own 
value as a money-getting proposition. He is earning every cent that 
he is worth; he may be able to provide reasonably for the necessities of 
existence, and he may have a sufficient surplus with which to purchase 
a rational degree of enjoyment. But, having placed a false valuation 
upon his own power to acquire money, he further assumes an ideal 
estimate of the happiness the other man’s money will purchase, and 
not only deludes himself, but wrecks the happiness that he already 
enjoys. In his discontent he is like the dog in the fable, who lost his 
piece of meat while crossing the stream in the attempt to snatch a 
bigger piece which was only a shadow. To learn how it works out in 
every-day life, consult in the columns of the daily press the records of 
suicide and embezzlement cases, and the wretched stories of graft 
everywhere. 

If we may assume, for the sake of the argument, that all a man 
actually has during his natural life is the food, lodging and raiment 
he can use, plus such happiness as his means may have afforded him— 
the measure of his happiness, or his ability for enjoyment during the 
period of human existence, must establish the degree of his individual 
benefit. To illustrate: One of the poorest men I ever knew accumu- 
lated half a million dollars—legitimately, let it be said, in these days 
of high finance. He died at the age of fifty, and during the course 
of his busy life he literally worked for his board and clothes. He never 
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traveled for pleasure; he never read; he spent little time with his fam- 
ily, for in his feverish anxiety to amass a million dollars before he 
quitted the earth, he was too busy for such trifles. He missed his 
mark, for overtaxed nature collapsed under the strain just at the half- 
way point. But let us take a glance down the ages to a period when 
money did not exist. 

Primitive man recognized but two great wants: food and a cov- 
ering for the body—that is to say, protection from the elements either 
in the form of rude clothing or a habitation. His clothing was the skin 
of an animal he had killed for food, or the coarse textiles his necessities 
early taught him to weave. He viewed life objectively, and if he pos- 
sessed a thinking brain, it was of an exceedingly low order, and when 
the mental process was not directed toward satisfying his physical 
necessities it was probably dormant. Like the animal when hunger is 
appeased, he doubtless slept, and this may have been the primitive idea 
of happiness. 


S PREHISTORIC man advanced in the rude civilization of his 
A time, out of his food necessities were evolved other wants; he 
discovered fire and learned how to fashion pottery, and was 
able to please his palate with new forms of food. Perhaps aesthetic 
taste was dimly foreshadowed in that rude age when the man began 
to appreciate differences in colors, or when he attempted a grotesque 
ornamentation of his apparel or person. And in the ages that have 
rolled by since that remote period, for we are thinking of the Stone 
Age in Europe—a matter of seven to eleven thousand years ago—the 
evolution has steadily progressed. 

As far as the struggle for existence is concerned, how much better 
off is man to-day? Like his ancestor in the Stone Age, the mental 
process still goes on in the direction of securing food, clothing and 
shelter, only the proposition has grown ten times, yes, a hundred times 
more difficult because man’s wants have increased with his civilization, 
and through his intellectuality he has now acquired, in fullest measure, 
the power to enjoy. 

Human enjoyment is derived from a gratification of the senses. 
One man enjoys a good dinner, a comfortable chair, or a soft bed. 
Another finds particular gratification in reading an interesting book, 
in viewing a fine picture, listening to music, or in the contemplation of 
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nature. ‘The man who has reached a little higher stage of development 
seeks to acquire knowledge by study and travel, and derives satisfac- 
tion from the possession of knowledge. A fourth delights in creation 
through the activities of hands and brain, as the painter or the in- 
ventor. Still another class finds the source of happiness in doing 
good in the world and relieving suffering. Power to enjoy involves 
the power to acquire the means for enjoyment. The consideration 
of food and protection, from being a simple proposition, has become 
a complex proposition through the increase of numbers, called society, 
and because of constantly increasing needs which to the civilized man 
are essential to his being, and which are the result of his civilization. 
As a man comes into the world with nothing, he must either provide 
for his natural wants by his own activities, or he must be provided for 
by the exertions of others; and in all ages man has eaten bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and through his labor he has found means for the 
gratification of the senses. 


EFERRING again to our ancestors in the Stone Age, we may 
be sure that degrees in strength, skill and cunning were recog- 
nized by the members of the rude society of that early period. 

We will imagine that “Mr. Ab,” who was a clever hunter, was able to 


obtain three reindeer to “Mr. Tau’s” one, which meant a ratio of 
three times as much food, three skins and longer periods of rest. In 
consequence of this superiority, in time Mr. Ab found himself able 
not only to live better, but to enlarge his wardrobe and his habitation, 
and have more skins upon which to sleep. He then discovered that 
there was a certain satisfaction in the possession of property; he had 
become a man of influence in the community, and when poor Tau met 
with an accident Ab may have sent Mrs, Tau a haunch of reindeer meat 
to show that his head had not been turned by his improved condition. 

We will now suppose that when Tau was convalescing he busied 
himself with making pottery, which Mrs. Tau exchanged with her 
neighbors for necessaries of existence. Later it was discovered that 
there was something about Tau’s pottery that made it stronger than 
other pottery, it increased in demand—and the Tau family began 
to look up. Then another of Mr. Ab’s neighbors, who had envied 
both Ab and Tau their good fortune—realizing even in that early 
period that necessity is the mother of invention—devised a loom for 
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weaving the vegetable substances which, up to that time, had only 
been wattled. 'To make a long story short, we will suppose that 
through the superior attainments of certain members of society, this 
prehistoric, aboriginal community in time acquired a commerce (trade 
or barter), a rude knowledge of the liberal arts,* and a knowledge also 
of the power of money, or some equivalent of money, to purchase 
happiness. 

In the present stage of civilization, considering the increased ca- 
pacity for enjoyment among mankind, and larger resources with 
which to supply the means for enjoyment, there are so many different 
ways in which money can be applied to the gratification of the senses, 
that the term embraces almost the entire scheme of human experience. 

Now, as we brought nothing into this world when we entered it, 
and can take nothing out of the world when we leave it, and have 
actually nothing individually while we are in it but the food we con- 
sume, certain physical comforts necessary to health (such as raiment 
and shelter), and the experience of certain sensations resulting in a 
state of the mind or body which we call enjoyment, who are the rich 
men of our age? 


HE idea is not so speculative as it may appear. All money, all 
property, all matter belongs to the universe of matter, and the 
man who assumes ownership of any part of it is merely a tem- 

porary agent or guardian charged with its keeping. All he can pos- 
sibly get out of it for himself, before it passes into the keeping of 
another, is his enjoyment of it. And during the period of his guar- 
dianship others may derive from it the same enjoyment that he ex- 
periences. He may “possess,” for example, a fine gallery of paint- 
ings. Every day in the year a score of his fellow men may visit the 
gallery and derive more mental pleasure from viewing the pictures 
than he may be able to derive from their possession. And when he has 
passed from earth the pictures will continue to give pleasure to 
others, as though he had never existed. 

Did any one ever stop to think that a man with fifty millions of 
dollars can not possibly purchase one hour more of the rational enjoy- 


* The arts of pottery making, and spinning and weaving of flax, are known to 
have been practised in the Stone Age in Europe. 
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ments of life than the man can purchase whose wealth represents but 
a hundred thousand! Has any one ever considered that there are men 
earning small salaries who can count up more hours of happiness in 
a month than some very rich men have experienced in years? How 
many people realize that we are here but once—that life at the longest 
is but a span? Without warning—pouf! out goes the candle. If the 
man, then, has only a million dollars’ worth of securities locked in a 
vault, to show for his life, does it pay? 


IKE a spring of cold water in the desert was that recent appeal of 

a young man to a great metropolitan daily for advice. Living 

in a small New York town, he had been able to accumulate a 
fortune of $85,000 between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five, and 
being fond of literature and music, and appreciating nature and the 
delights of travel, he was thinking of retiring. He had a good busi- 
ness, but he felt that there was something better in the world than 
mere money-getting, and he was in a dilemma. Would it be wise to 
retire at the age of thirty-five and take up a country residence? He 
should have been advised to retire without delay, and combine with 
the pursuil of happiness—with his books and music—the raising of 
poultry, or frogs, or the cultivation of mushrooms, for no man can be 
really happy without some form of responsibility—some kind of reg- 
ular demand upon his time. 

One difficulty with society to-day is the kind of training the people 
have been getting. Too many parents educate their children out of 
their proper spheres of usefulness, and too large a proportion of col- 
lege men study for professions that are overcrowded. When it comes 
to looking for a “paying job,” after graduation, the brawny young 
fellow without an education, but who belongs to the trade union, will 
double-discount the college man in the matter of income three times 
out of five. The proposition that there is always room at the top in- 
fluences many a young man’s choice of the line of study he will pursue. 
The large incomes enjoyed by eminent lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
teachers and men of letters, are alluring. Yet, how many large in- 
comes are also enjoyed by men who, with no special early training, 
have entered what might be termed the creative professions—the 
liberal arts—and worked their way to the top? A young man, of fair 
intellect, who could never be anything but a third-rate lawyer, might 
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possess the talents that would have enabled him to become a first-rate 
architect or civil engineer. Another young man, eking out a bare liv- 
ing as a country clergyman, might have become a successful designer 
of ornamental brass-work, or of wall-paper, and found lucrative and 
delightful employment. 

There are too many square men in round holes, and vice versa; too 
many young men are occupying uncongenial positions, their minds 
filled with discontent, their hearts with envy of the success of more 
fortunate acquaintances in other occupations. They are what they are 
because they lack the training that would have fitted them for some- 
thing higher. This very discontent blunts ambition and forces many 
to spend their lives in a mere struggle for existence. 


OW much better would it be, in choosing life work—consider- 
ing again the argument that all we have in life is our food and 
protection from the elements, plus a certain gratification of 

the senses—were the man always enabled to enter a congenial occu- 
pation, where a goodly share of his enjoyment in life might be derived 
from the occupation itself. There are many such properly placed men 
in the workshops of the world, and their enthusiasm is the mainspring 


of their endeavor. 

I hope I have made it clear that the contented man, the man who 
finds out what is his proper sphere in life, and who lives his life 
earnestly, rationally, simply and happily—while laying up something 
for a rainy day—is the truly rich man in this frenzied, strenuous age. 

As a social fabric we are approaching a crisis. In the accumula- 
tion of colossal fortunes is beginning to be perceived moral decadence. 
In the widespread unrest of the people may be observed an effect, 
though the people themselves have not yet discovered the cause. When 
they are able to find their true bearings they may discover a remedy. 
But, meanwhile, there is simplicity of life for those of us who begin 
to realize that the pace is becoming too rapid—and tired souls are 
already hurrying back to nature. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1906: NUM- 


BER X. 


, \HE CRAFTSMAN house pub- 

lished this month is designed for 

a small family, and is compara- 
tively inexpensive, the estimated cost of 
the building as given here approximating 
$3,750, or, if a smaller cellar is used, 
rather less. It is simple in form and could 
be built on a small plot of ground, and 
yet, like all the Craftsman houses, the 
interior is so arranged as to give none of 
the cramped feeling of being “boxed” 
into small rooms. 

As one of the most satisfactory ways 
of getting all the worth of one’s money 
in building at moderate cost is to use 
shingles throughout, this is a shingled 
house. Shingles are very accommodating 
in the matter of adapting themselves to 
almost any surroundings, and the colors 
they take on under oil or stain are soft 
and pleasant, harmonizing well with trees 
and shrubbery’ or with the surrounding 
buildings. In addition to this, they give 
a surface interestingly diversified, espe- 
cially if laid as shown in the walls of 
this house. Large, thick shingles are 
used, laid in double course, the top one 
well to the weather and the under one 
showing not much over an inch below it. 
This not only gives the effect of rough 
sturdiness, but is really a very sturdy 
wall. Our idea is to treat the wall shin- 
gles with a coat of oil to take off the 
raw look and to give a deeper tone under 
the weathering, and then simply leave 
them to weather to the familiar silvery 
gray that cedar takes under the action of 
rain and sun. The roof shingles would 
best be stained to a soft, mossy green. 

The foundation of the house is field 
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rubble, split and fitted to avoid the cob- 
blestone appearance, and laid in black 
cement. The copings, steps and floor of 
the porch are all of cement, so that the 
natural gray tones are predominant. As 
a relief to all this gray, the round col- 
umns that support the roof of the porch 
are pure white, this color being found 
most generally satisfactory for the round 
pillar of wood, no matter what the color 
scheme of the house. It gives a sharp 
accent to all the neutral tones and seems 
to define and emphasize the sturdy pro- 
portions of the pillars themselves. The 
wooden balustrade of the porch is of 
cypress stained to a rich brown and left 
dull. It soon takes on a surface tint of 
gray that brings it into harmony with 
the walls of the house, while the dark 
color affords a relief from any possible 
monotony. 

Although the house is almost a perfect 
square, it has many’ structural features 
that serve to break the flat surfaces of 
the walls. In front, the vestibule pro- 
jects quite a bit beyond the wall of the 
house, and slightly beyond the two bays 
which form a shallower projection on 
either side. Two dormers appear in the 
upper part of the front, and a small gable 
at either side. In the upper part of 
these dormers and gables there is a 
glimpse of plaster and half-timber con- 
struction, all the more interesting for 
being rather unexpected in the shingled 
wall. The two chimneys are built up on 
the outside of the house, and are of stone 
like the foundation as far as the top of 
the first story, and above that of red 
brick, completing the color scheme. 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER TEN 


* ELEVATION: 


The little vestibule is lighted by the hall. A heavy portiére would afford all 
small panes set into the upper part of the protection necessary from draughts, 
the entrance door, and by the two case- except, perhaps, in the severest weather, 
ments which flank it on either side, 
giving the effect of three small win- 
dows set high in a row. Two seats 
built in the vestibule on either 
side of the door afford to any 
one waiting at the entrance an 
opportunity to rest in comfort, 
and incidentally convey a subtle 
welcome to the vis- 
itor and add much 
to the attractiveness 
of the simple little 
vestibule. A 
doorway from - 
this vestibule = — re eyes ote i] 


opens into the ~ — S a nal 


large reception * SIDE PLEVATION” 
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and would be more attractive than an 
inner door. 

The reception hall is separated from 
the living-room merely by the nominal 
division of the post and panel on either 
side of the opening, and by the ceiling 
beam. The staircase, with its broad land- 
ing, is at the back, and the bay in front 
is filled by an ample, well-cushioned 
window-seat. A companion seat appears 
in the bay of the living-room, just at the 
other side of the 
vestibule, and a 


third seat is built into the angle of the 
staircase. The dining-room, which is 
really an extension of the living-room, 
with only a suggested dividing line, is at 
the back, and a wide bay makes a recess 
for the built-in sideboard and china cup- 
boards, lighted from above by a casement 
set high in the wall. The dining-room 
communicates with the kitchen by a door 
through the pantry, and another door 
from the pantry into the reception hall 
affords free communication from the 
kitchen to the front door without passing 
through the living- 
room. 

An excellent effect 
would be obtained by 
having the interior 
woodwork on the 

all of 
chestnut, finished in 
a light tone of 


lower floor 


brownish green, 
through which the 
natural color of the 
grain of the chestnut 
shows very light and 
the softer parts take 
on a dull grayish 


olive. The strong 
markings of the 
chestnut give great 
life and diversity to 
the color and make 
the severely plain 
forms of the wood- 
work very decorative 
in effect. The wall 
panels could be of 
Japanese grass-cloth 
in a light, silvery 
olive tone that blends 
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with the higher lights 

in the wood, and the 

frieze and ceiling 

could be of the nat- 

ural rough gray 

plaster given a warm 

brownish tone by the 

application of a thin 

coat of brown shel- 

lac. As the rooms 

are all well lighted, 

the general effect 

would be of a quiet 

sunniness that is full 

of life and yet rest- 

ful. If the furniture 

were of oak stained 

to a darker tone of 

brown that yet had 

a decided suggestion 

of the green, it 

would blend admir 

ably, especially if 

the seat cushions 

were of dull bronze- 

green leather, with an occasional cushion 

or pillow of the darkest shade of brick 

red, repeating the color of the living- 

room mantel of hard-burned red brick. 

A touch of warm color would be gained 

by having the portiére in the vestibule of 

the same dark brick color, and window 

curtains of very light greenish maize 

would give a charming effect of light. 
The rooms, being all open, should be 

treated as one large room so far as the 

woodwork and color scheme goes, and the 

necessary diversity can easily be gained 

by the rugs, pillows and small belong- 

ings. A room in these colors should show 


electric fixtures and fireplace fittings in 
wrought-iron and brass, as copper would 
clash with the reds. 

One of the pleasantest features of the 
house is the upstairs sitting-room and 
hall combined. The staircase, with its 
spindled and paneled balustrade, affords 
a decorative structural feature, and the 
seat across the end of the room makes a 
pleasant lounging-place for any one who 
wishes seclusion and quiet for reading or 
studying. This upper hall is finished in 
chestnut, the same as the lower story, 
and the walls have a high paneled wains- 
cot extending to the frieze. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES IN STRUCTURAL WOOD 
WORKING: TWENTIETH OF THE SERIES 


A PIANO BENCH 


HIS piano bench is simplicity itself in design, yet so cunningly are its pro- 
T portions contrived that it is very decorative in effect. The outward slope of 

the solid end pieces gives an appearance of great strength that does full 
justice to the real strength of the piece. The severity of these end pieces is rather 
lightened by the curved opening at the bottom, and by the openings at the top meant 
for convenience in moving the bench. The only decoration is the slight projection 
of the tenons at the ends. 


MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR BENCH. 


Rough Finish 
Pieces. » Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 
40 in. 15% in. 1% in. 15 in. 1 in, 
251% in. 17% in. 114 in. pattern 1), ie. 





HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


SCALE OF-INCHES 


VESIGN ~ FORA 
VIANQ~BENCH 


Top stretcher 4134 in. 41/, in. 114 in. pattern 114 in. 
Lower stretcher ... 42 in. $14 in. 11% in. pattern 114 in. 
14 in. 1% in. 34 in. 114 in. 56 in. 
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A LOW TABLE 


r \HE simple, substantial table shown here corresponds somewhat with the piano 
bench in design. The solid ends are sloped out at the bottom in a very sturdy 
structural effect, the severity of which is relieved by the curve seen at the 

bottom. This curved line is repeated in the brace that supports the top and holds 

the ends together. This brace and the lower shelf are fastened with tenons that pro- 
ject slightly and add an ornamental touch to the plain ends. 


MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR TABLE. 


Rough Finish 
Long Wide Thick Wide 

42V% in. 241% in. 11 in. 24 ~=«in. 

291% in. 241% in. 1% in. pattern 

411% in. 1414 in. i & 14 in. 
Stretchers 381% in. 41/, in. 1% in. pattern 
Top braces 20 in. 2 in. Ye in. 13% in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


SCALE OF INCHES 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


CABINET FOR PIANOLA RECORDS 


O MANY pianos now have 
S the Pianola attachment that 

a place for keeping the 
records has become a necessity in 
many homes. This cabinet can 
easily be made at home, and 
should prove an interesting design 
to the amateur cabinetmaker. The 
construction is very plain, and, 
aside from its proportions, most of 
the beauty of the piece will de- 
pend upon the selection and finish 
of the wood and upon careful 
workmanship. The small panes 
of leaded glass in the doors are 
decorative in themselves, and the 
only touch of ornament is seen in 
the decorative quality of the door- 
pulls of hand-wrought metal, 
which may be of brass, copper or 
iron, according to the finish se- 
lected for the piece. The inside of 
the cabinet is furnished with 
shelves. 


































MILL BILL OF STOCK FOR PIANOLA RECORD CABINET. 













Rough Finish 

Pieces. No. Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 
DD snaeatweesd ocd 1 331 in. 17 in. 1 in. 16%, in. % in. 
en: wcdaXdedencs 4 481 in. 13% in. 134 in. 1% in. 114 in. 
ee ee 1 29% in. 1514 in. 5@ in. 15 in. V% in. 
BD Adtidsewaeaes 2 455 in. 14 in. ¥ in. 13% in. 34 in. 
Back stiles ....... 2 45 in. $14, in. 5¢ in. $8 in. V% in. 
Back rails ........ 2 29% in. 51% in. 5 in. 5 in. V% in. 
Back panel ....... 1 36 in. 24 in. Y% in. 23% in. % in. 
Door stiles ....... 4 44 in. 41% in, Ye in. 4 in. 34 in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


DE TAIL~ OF ~ 
LEAVED-CLASS 


DESIGN-beA CABINET 
for VIANOLA- RECORD 


6 in. 
9 in. 
114 in. 
14 in. 
145% in. 
Front stretcher .... in. . " 1) in. 
Leaded glass 
Size of openings .. 
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ALS IK KAN 


VERY year that the conditions of 
k this universe allow us to exist on 

this planet sees the issuance in 
that section of the earth called the United 
States, of a proclamation relative to giv- 
ing thanks for the blessings of the year 
past. We are told, and truly, that our 
privileges have been manifold; that our 
great area of land has been blessed with 
bounteous crops; that our vast array of 
manufactories have been busy with the 
labor of creating uncounted treasures in 
the way of necessaries and luxuries of 
life; that we have seen a great people 
move one step nearer that idealistic period 
when the life, liberty and happiness of 
every man will be guaranteed. And we 
are asked to bow ourselves in humility 
and give thanks—by prayer and fasting 
—to the Almighty and Guiding Power 
which has seen fit, in its beneficence, to 
bring all this to pass. 

And then what happens? We see a 
nation going about in anything but a 
spirit of abstinence and self-abnegation. 
The thought of a higher power is prob- 
ably not present in the consciousnesses 
of a fraction of the great American peo- 
ple. We have a day dignified by this 
proclamation which is given over to any- 
thing but fasting. If the call had been 
specifically to the effect that we must eat 
—eat much, eat joyously, eat without the 
thought of anything save our own appe- 
tites and the pleasure we derive in satis- 
fying ourselves, it could not be more 
carefully observed. We eat, we drink, 
Could anything be 
more indicative of the perfunctory na- 
ture of some of our public formalities? 
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and we are merry. 


And yet it is not in a spirit of caviling 
that this annual discrepancy in our per- 
functory obligations is indicated, but 
rather to show how, in the drift of life, 
things change, original ideas and inten- 
tions pass away, and a function or obliga- 
tion once instinct with idealism and force, 
having a direct and important bearing 
upon the needs and ideas of a time, be- 
comes a thing of shreds and patches, a 
more or less misfit vehicle for another 
purpose, and what may have been a 
golden chalice of worship in one age, be- 
comes a more or less indifferent and taw- 
dry ornament in a scheme of decoration 
in another. 

The original idea involved in Thanks- 
giving Day in the old New England 
sense, was, as no one need be told, that of 
true self-abnegation and abstinence, ac- 
companied by prayer and thanksgiving. 
Those people were up against a difficult 
set of conditions. They had come from 
a world of hostile religious intolerance. 
They were beset, on the other hand, by 
darksome and threatening forests, painted 
savages, a terror of unknown and incon- 
ceivable distances, and worst of all, they 
were oppressed by internal conditions 
of poverty and the lack of those pleas- 
ing arts and utilities of civilized life to 
which they had been accustomed in the 
old world. Here they were cast on a 
desolate shore, wringing from an hitherto 
uncultivated earth a hardy existence, 
wondering, no doubt, what the coming 
days had in store for them either of pov- 
erty or disaster, and praying daily, and 
no doubt hourly, for that safe deliver- 
ance which no efforts of their own could 
insure. Naturally their minds turned 
to a higher power. 
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Who or what but the force that made 
the crops to grow, that kept the vast illim- 
itable sea in restless check, that held the 
forests of the new world and the civiliza- 
tions of the old in the hollow of His 
hand, could assist them in this hour of 
possible danger? No other source of 
refuge was available. They were not 
numerous enough to rely upon their own 
puny strength; they were not sophisti- 
cated enough to suppose that the forces 
of Nature were indifferent to them or, as 
we say, inimical. God was their refuge 
and they did not see Him as one who 
would be cheered and delighted by the 
sight of anything which might be espe- 
cially conducive to their comfort. The 
idea was to go to him as a supplicant, and 
how may a supplicant go? By eating and 
drinking first; by singing and dancing 
on the way? Rather, in prayer and ac- 
companied by abstinence. - Of a surety. 
And so they went. 

The old New England Thanksgiving 
was a day of prayerful thanksgiving at 
the end of the summer and fall when all 
the blessings which could be garnered in 
shape of abundant crops and unmolested 
homes and fields had been so gathered 
and possessed. 

And now witness the modification of 
an old and appropriate idea. As the 
country developed and the people grew 
more numerous, the idea of immediate de- 
struction by the Indians or any other un- 
calculated agency, became more and more 
impossible. As the country grew and the 
arts multiplied, the need of depending 
upon one particular form of bounty— 
that which showed itself in splendid 
crops and healthy cattle—passed into 
various minor blessings wherein the art 


of man was visible. Like thinly de- 
scending veils between the eyesight and 
the original first cause, second and third 
processes intervened. The art of the 
miller, for one instance. The skill of 
the manufacturer for another. Divine 
Providence might directly be seen by 
everybody in the growing of the grain 
and the beneficence of rain and sunshine, 
but who could see it clearly in the work 
of the manufacturer? 

It is a long process that divorces a 
people from an original idea, but a pro- 
cess that almost invariably comes to pass. 
Your Puritan, with his fear of the outer, 
unexplored darkness, becomes your New 
Englander with plentifully provided fa- 
cilities for self-sustenance. The Indian 
disappears. The forests are cut away. 
Then gradually comes the celebration, 
not of the protection of God, with prayer 
and fasting; but the generosity of God, 
with eating and drinking. 

Who can follow the processes of this 
development? Its agencies were innu- 
merable and remain so. To-day we cele- 
brate a day which has no reference to 
the fear of hostile tribes, the darkness 
of unexplored forests or the terror of an 
unconquered sea. The agencies for our 
sustenance are manifold. We do not see 
how we could fail utterly in a year or 
many years. We could not be immedi- 
ately and utterly destroyed, we think. 
And so we rest, more and more removed 
from that underlying sense of divine 
guidance—more and more convinced of 
the self-sufficiency of man. We are not 
responsible to an individual higher 
power. Our idea now is that of the law 
of the survival of the fittest. Every 
man for himself, with Nature as an en- 
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emy to be tricked out of sustenance for 
us. Individuality is our keynote. Why 
then should we give thanks? 

And we don’t. Without seeking to stir 
up too bitter criticism, we pass by the 
suggestion of returning thanks in prayer 
and fasting to a Divine Father, and eat 
instead. In all our calculations as to 
the value of this day, food and rest stand 
out as the most valuable and desirable 
characteristics. On Thanksgiving Day 
we eat heartily. 

If one were going to suggest a festi- 
val, or day, rather, which would repre- 
sent the spirit of this time, which would 
be to us what the original Thanksgiving 
idea was to the Puritans, what would 
it be? Would we, at the suggestion of 
any leader or religionist, repair to church 
or house of worship and really give 
thanks—all of us? Would we—the peo- 
ple of our great cities—your immediate 
city, fast and pray? Think of your 
neighbors, your friends. Would they 
fast and pray? On the other hand, sup- 
pose some one suggested, as a token 
of our satisfaction in our present day of 
prosperity, that every year we set aside a 
day on which all of us, rich and poor 
alike, should consume a champagne din- 
ner. How many do you suppose would 
respond? How many? It seems a crude, 
coarse thought to put forward, and yet 
think of it—how many? 

It is not the wisdom of the cynic that 
suggests this query. It is not the thought 
of one who is world weary. We have 
come a long journey. Things have 
changed. We have come into possession 
of numerous, immediate, separate objects. 
We are at once appalled and confused by 
the variety of life—its numerousness. 
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Back of all this show though, remem- 
ber; back of the numberlessness of things 
and the differences of things in the same 
thing; just below what you see in your 
chamber, all its gewgaws, its fixings, its 
different phases an’ aspects, is something 
which makes them’ one after all; which 
eats them away; which wears them out; 
which causes them to perish and become 
as nothing—you and they. What is it? 

Laws, will you say? Higher laws? 
Laws that reach out and swing planets 
steadily? Laws that cause great seas to 
careen solemnly? Laws that rock and 
sway all, all that is so vast and strong 
and deep? And who set the laws in mo- 
tion? Who keeps us? Ah! my brother, 
after all our sorrows, after all our weari- 
ness, after all silly sarcasms as to the 
import of things, might we not well bow 
our heads in humility, might we not fast 
and pray, might we not set aside a day on 
which we could think of these things and 
ask whatever guiding force there may be 
to help us, to sustain us, to give us guid- 
ance in hours of painful cynicism? Might 
not we—even yet—for all our eating and 
drinking to ourselves, set aside a day upon 
which such a thing might come to pass? 


NOTES 


66 HAT is Trowmart Inn”? 
To answer this question, is 
to describe the most sensi- 


ble, the happiest, the most economical 
hotel for women that has been erected 
in New York City, or, so far as the 
writer knows, anywhere. It is the abso- 
lute antithesis of the first New York 
woman’s hotel, the old Stewart Hotel on 
Park Avenue, which was a large well- 
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built, well-kept prison, an insult to every 
working woman. 

There is always a very good reason 
why such an enterprise as this succeeds 
or fails. In the case of the Stewart 
Hotel, failure came rom the foolish idea 
that money gave people a right to be 
impertinent to decent poverty. In the 
case of Trowmart Inn, it is succeeding 
because it recognizes the dignity and 
right-mindedness of the working woman. 
The corner-stone of this success is the 
free latch-key to every girl. 

Fancy a man paying his way at a 
good, inexpensive hotel and being told 
that whenever he wanted to go to the 
theater, or to make a call of an evening 
that would last later than ten o'clock, 
he must get a permit from the pro- 
prietor of the hotel! The idea is so ridic- 
ulous that one just smiles weakly over 
it. But this is precisely what was done 
at the old Stewart Hotel, and has been 
repeatedly done since at various women’s 
hotels as well as at almost every semi- 
charitable organization pretending to 
really understand and wish to help work- 
ing women. 

The question is naturally asked “Are 
there, then, no restrictions at Trowmart 
Inn”? 

One can not do better than to answer 
this question from a charming circular 
published by the hotel. “Yes, one or 
two. You must be under thirty-five years 
of age, and if you come to live you must 
give references; but if you come for a 
night—no matter at what time of night 
—no questions will be asked why you 
come or whence you come. Your 
room will cost you fifty cents. There are 
not many transient rooms, though, so you 


will have to take your chance, and you 
will have to walk to your room, if you 
come in after eleven o'clock.” 

Could anything be more sane and 
right-minded than this statement? What 
right has the world to decide that work- 
ing women must be treated as declassé 
until they prove themselves otherwise. 
The smallest justice to busy women is to 
take for granted their wholesomeness and 
goodness unless forced to have another 
point of view—just as one does in so- 
ciety. And this is what the Trowmart 
Inn does. 

This hotel is not a money-making 
scheme. It was built by a rich New York 
merchant as a memorial to his son, and 
then turned over to a body of women 
prepared to run a woman’s hotel. It was 
not endowed; the women had to make it 
self supporting. 

According to the circular, “Not every 
girl can live at Trowmart Inn, but almost 
every girl can that earns not more than 
ten or twelve dollars a week. This hotel 
won't take women not working for their 
living. It doesn’t want a woman who is 
earning so much that she can pick and 
choose her home. It is looking for the 
self-supporting girl, tired of the tawdry 
lodging-room and sick of the miserable 
rookery to which her little salary has 
forced her to go. But while the hotel is 
not run to make money, it must make its 
own way.” 

Girls rooming together can have a 
pretty, sanitary, well-furnished, heated 
and lighted room for $4.50 a week. Liv- 
ing alone costs $5.00 a week. There are 
beautiful bathrooms, convenient sewing- 
rooms, steam laundries for the use of the 
girls without charge, and, more import- 
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ant sociologically than we have time to 
discuss, there are, besides the large par- 
lor, which is a general gathering room, 
a dozen or so charming little sitting- 
rooms, where the girls can entertain 
friend or friends, as they would at home. 
Thus the Trowmart Inn has recognized 
two great needs in all normal girlhood— 
the right to independence and the right 
to social enjoyment. We prate a great 
deal here in America about the dignity 
of labor; and then, if we are conven- 
tional, we regard the woman who works 
with suspicion, and save the rewards of 
life for the idle. 

New York needs a dozen such hotels 
as Trowmart Inn, and each city in the 
Union needs as many as it can fill. 


HOSE of us who visited the Mod- 
ern Gallery last winter remember 
it is a Happy Hunting Ground for 
the “Unestablished.” The walls were 
more often than not hung with hitherto 
unexhibited pictures; sometimes strong 
and crude, sometimes merely prophetic, 
and occasionally so vitally interesting as 
to make their presentation mark the be- 
ginning of a man’s career. Any man 
with “the gift” could there, if time held 
out, have his opportunity for justifica- 
tion. 

And the project did not fail, not for 
an instant; it was too big for that, it 
simply proved impractical from a finan- 
cial point of view. Its purpose was val- 
uable, and likewise appreciated, but in a 
country where art is expected to earn its 
own living, a “testing gallery” for un- 
tried art can only succeed as an endowed 
institution, at least to some extent so. 

And so the unsupported, benevolent 
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spirit of the old gallery went out. And 
a new management came in—a practical 
new management, that has reorganized 
the gallery on an entirely new basis, with 
the usual strict business principles. Yet 
while it is like most galleries from a busi- 
ness point of view it differs from them 
entirely in the nature of its exhibits. It 
will hang only the work of American 
painters, and, unlike the old Modern Gal- 
lery, it will exhibit only the pictures of 
artists who have hung “on the line,” 
medal men, with Honorable Mention 
records. Among the familiar names of 
those who will exhibit from time to time 
are J. Alden Weir, Childe Hassam, 
Carleton Wiggins, Louis Paul Dessar, 
Henry W. Ranger, Emil Carlson—these 
are but a few. 

Besides the temporary exhibits, it is 
the intention of Mr. Folsom, the present 
owner, to carry an important standing 
exhibit. Some of the first pictures pur- 
chased are significant of its quality: 
“Early Autumn,” George Inness; “The 
Red Oak,” George Inness; “Riverside- 
Evening,” A. H. Wyant; “The Thor- 
oughbred,” Carleton Wiggins. 

The rooms of the new Modern Gal- 
lery are in deep but vivid red, with an 
ante-room in a blue that is almost black— 
an admirable background for brilliant 
paintings. The overhead lighting is ex- 
tremely well arranged, and the available 
wall space excellent for one-man ex- 
hibits. 

Americans of to-day are beginning to 
show a very great interest in national de- 
velopment along lines of both fine and 
industrial arts. There is hope that 
through this we may develop at last a na- 
tional architecture, that our own potteries 
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and weavings will find a place in our 
homes as well as in our museums, and 
even that a just understanding may be 
awakened in regard to that phase of 
American art, painting and sculpture, 
that has already demonstrated its power 
to be at once original and national. A 
New York Gallery, exclusively for Amer- 
ican paintings, will do much to encourage 
the progress of an essentially national 
art, of which we have been so slow to 
realize the vast importance. 


COMPREHENSIVE and signifi- 

cant exhibition of the sculpture of 
Constantin Meunier has been recently 
held in Berlin in the Art Rooms of Kellar 
& Reiner. The exhibition consisted of a 
series of large bas-reliefs with alternat- 
ing bronze statues—the whole to con- 
stitute a monument to “Labor.”” Meunier 
said that the series of pictures presented 
in this work was really his autobiography. 
Besides the two illustrations in this ar- 
ticle there are statues of “The Sower,” 
“The Beggar,” ‘““The Hammerman,” and 
bas-reliefs of “The Miner-Folk,” “The 
"Longshoreman,” “The Reapers,” and 
“Forge Workers.” This monument, 
which was left incomplete at Meunier’s 
death, was designed by him to be set up 
in the park of some Belgian city. As a 
whole, it is regarded as his greatest work. 


HE publication by the Philadelphia 

Allied Organizations of thei- re- 
port on American Park Systems has 
brought them the heartiest kind of com- 
mendation from all parts of the country. 
Mayors of cities, members of parkway 
commissions and landscape architects 


have expressed their interest in the work 
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and their appreciation of its careful 
compilation, its detailed explanations of 
the system and its effective illustrations. 

The hearty reception which the report 
has met with is interesting because it 
shows the steady forward march of a 
movement, the importance of which is 
little understood. Civic improvement has 
been of slow growth. Most people were 
inclined to look upon it at first as a sort 
of “frill” of civilization, a useless luxury 
to be zealously avoided as not in keep- 
ing with the sturdiness and frugality that 
we like to think *typical of the real 
American. Gradually, however, cities 
have come to realize that it is just as 
easy and far more economical from the 
point of view of the citizens’ welfare to 
have surroundings beautiful as to have 
them ugly, and so what was at first a 
luxury has become a necessity. 

Andrew Wright Crawford, secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Allied Organizations, accom- 
panies the report with three pages of 
extracts from letters written by promi- 
nent men to whom copies of the report 
were sent, and has this to say in calling 
attention to them: “Unusual has been 
the reception of the Report on American 
Park Systems issued by the Philadelphia 
Allied Organizations. Requests for it 
have come from all over the country.” 

“Gratifying’” would have expressed it 
better than “‘unusual.” After all, is it not 
quite the natural result—this interest— 
of a gradual mental growth on the part 
of a great public from indifference to de- 
mand—a demand which is going to in- 
crease until America’s cities and towns 
shall be worthy of national and foreign 
pride? 
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F ALL questions of the day, So- 
() cialism is, perhaps, the one 
that is most enthusiastically ad- 
vocated, most hotly denounced and most 
generally misunderstood. It has suffered 
fully as much from its friends as from its 
enemies, and to the great majority of 
people it is hopelessly confounded with 
Utopianism or with anarchy. As John 
Spargo says in the preface to his book 
on this much-discussed subject: “With 
the exception of those books issued 
directly through the established agencies 
of the Socialist propaganda, there is 
hardly a single book devoted to the ex- 
position of Socialism wholly affirmative 
in tone and written from the standpoint 
of a convinced Socialist. Hence, almost 
all the buvks on the subject issued 
through the ordinary channels are 
apologetic and lacking in conviction. Not 
only so, but they are generally unsatis- 
factory to the Socialist for the additional 
reason that their authors have failed to 
understand the spiritual, dynamic forces 
of the modern Socialist movement.” 
He further says that the purpose of 
this book is to state in popular language 
what Socialism really means and what it 
does not mean. In this purpose it is emi- 
nently successful, for it traces briefly 
the history of Socialism from the first 
manifestations of the Utopian spirit, to 
the scientific Socialism of the present 
day, showing both the strength and the 
weakness of the varying phases of the 
movement, and summing up with a clear 
exposition of what is now meant by mod- 
ern or scientific Socialism, with an out- 
line of its theory of economics and of 
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government. The Utopian experiments 
of Owen, Fourier and their followers are 
described as a prelude to the birth of the 
scientific Socialist movement, which be- 
gan in 1848 with the famous Communist 
Manifes.. vt Marx and Engels, the first 
declaration of an International Work- 
ingmen’s party. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the declaration, the basis upon 
which rests the whole superstructure of 
modern scientific Socialism, is contained 
in the summary by Engels: “In every 
historical epoch, the prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange, and 
the social organization necessarily fol- 
lowing from it, form the basis upon 
which is built up, and from which alone 
can be explained, the political and 
intellectual history of that epoch, so that 
consequently the whole history of man- 
kind (since primitive tribal society hold- 
ing land in common ownership) has been 
a history of class struggles, contests be- 
tween exploiting and exploited, ruling 
and oppressed classes.” As Mr. Spargo 
comments: “This is the materialistic, or 
economic, conception of history which 
distinguishes scientific Socialism from all 
the Utopian Socialisms which preceded 
it. Socialism is henceforth a theory of 
social evolution, not a scheme of world- 
building; a spirit, not a thing.” 

Upon this basis the author declares that 
modern Socialism is a theory of social 
evolution, and that its hopes for the fu- 
ture rest, not upon the genius of some 
Utopia-builder, but upon the forces of 
historical development. The Socialist 
state, he asserts, will never be realized 
except as the result of economic neces- 
sity, the culmination of successive epochs 
of industrial evolution. A lucid chapter 
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follows upon “The Materialistic Concep- 
tion of History,” showing the trend of 
economic conditions and the goal toward 
which they are traveling in the steady 
course of evolution. The argument is 
further developed through the chapters 
on “Capitalism and the Law of Concen- 
tration,” and “The Class Struggle The- 
ory.” In the latter, Mr. Spargo declares 
that class divisions and class struggles 
arise out of the economic foundations of 
society, and that ever since the dissolu- 
tion of primitive tribal society, mankind 
has been divided into economic groups or 
classes, and all its history has been a 
history of struggles between these classes, 
forever at war with each other. Further- 
more, that the different epochs in human 
history have been characterized by the 
interests of the ruling class, but that a 
stage has now been reached in the evolu- 
tion of society, where the struggle as- 
sumes a form that makes it impossible for 
class distinctions and class struggles to 
continue if the exploited and oppressed 
class, the proletariat, succeeds in emanci- 
pating itself. In other words, that the 
cycle of class struggles which began with 
the dissolution of rude, tribal communism, 
and the rise of private property, ends 
with the passing of private property in 
the means of social existence and the rise 
of Socialism, for the proletariat in eman- 
cipating itself destroys all the conditions 
of class rule. 

Along these same lines he asserts that: 
“Nowhere in the world, at any time in 
its history, has the alignment of classes 
been more evident than it is in the United 
States at the present time. With an 
average of over a thousand strikes a year, 
some of them involving directly, tens of 


thousands of producers, a few capital- 
ists, and millions of non-combatants, con- 
sumers; with strikes, boycotts, lockouts, 
injunctions, and all the other incidents of 
organized class strife reported daily by 
the newspapers, denials of the existence 
of classes, or of the struggle between 
them, are manifestly absurd.” And 
again: “The vast concentration of in- 
dustry and wealth, resulting in immense 
fortunes on the one hand, and terrible 
poverty on the other, has separated the 
two classes by a chasm as deep and wide 
as ever yawned between czar and moujik, 
kaiser and vagrant, prince and pauper, 
feudal baron and serf. Has 
there ever been a king in modern times 
with anything like the power of Mr. 
Rockefeller? Is any feature of royal 
recognition withheld from Mr. Morgan 
when he goes abroad in state, an un- 
crowned king, fraternizing with crowned 
but envious fellow-kings? The existence 
of classes in America to-day is as evident 
as the existence of America itself.” In 
view of these conditions the author de- 
clares boldly that: “The Socialists, ac- 
cused as they are of seeking to stir up 
hatred and strife, by placing the class 
struggle in its proper place as one of the 
great social dynamic forces, have done 
and are doing more to allay hatred and 
bitterness of feeling, to save the world 
from the red curse of anarchistic ven- 
geance, than any other body of people in 
the world.” 

After a chapter giving a clear exposi- 
tion of the economics of Socialism, Mr. 
Spargo concludes with an outline of the 
Socialist state as governed according to 
the principles of scientific Socialism. He 
says of this: “Politically, the organiza- 
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tion of the Socialist state must be demo- 
cratic. Socialism without democracy is 
as impossible as a shadow without light. 
The word ‘Socialism’ is a monstrous mis- 
nomer when applied to schemes of pater- 
nalism or government ownership which 
lack the essential, vital principle of dem- 
ocracy.” In considering this democracy, 
he sums up briefly the general rights of 
the individual and of society. With re- 
gard to the rights of the individual: 
“There must be perfect freedom of move- 
ment, including the right to withdraw at 
will from the domain of the government, 
to migrate at will to other territories; im- 
munity from arrest, except from infring- 
ing others’ rights, with compensation for 
improper arrest; respect of the privacy 
of the domicile and of correspondence; 
full liberty of dress, subject to decency; 
freedom of utterance, whether by speech 
or publication, subject only to the protec- 
tion of others from insult, injury, or in- 
terference with their equal liberties. Ab- 
solute freedom of the individual in all 
that pertains to art, science, philosophy 
and religion, and their teaching, or pro- 
paganda, is essential. The state can 
rightly have nothing to do with these 
matters; they belong to the personal life 
alone.” 

The principal functions of the state 
are summarized as follows: “The state 
has the right and power to organize and 
control the economic system, compre- 
hending in that term the production and 
distribution of all social wealth wherever 
private enterprise is dangerous to the 
social well-being, or is inefficient; the 
defense of the community from invasion, 
from fire, flood, famine, or disease; the 
relations with other states, such as trade 
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agreements, boundary treaties and the 
like; the maintenance of order, including 
the judicial and police systems in all their 
branches; and public educativn in all its 
departments.” 

With regard to the industrial organ- 
ization of the Socialist regime, a vastly 
more difficult problem than that of its 
political organization, Mr. Spargo says: 
“Socialism by no means involves the sup- 
pression of all private property and in- 
dustry; only when these fail in efficiency 
or result in injustice and inequality of 
benefits does socialization present itself. 
There are many petty, subordinate in- 
dustries, especially the making of arti- 
cles of luxury, which might be allowed to 
remain in private hands, subject only to 
such general regulation as might be 
found necessary for the protection of 
health and the public order. On the 
other hand, there are things, natural mon- 
opolies, which cannot be justly or effi- 
ciently used by private enterprise. Land 
ownership and all that depends thereon, 
such as mining, transportation and the 
like, must of necessity be collective and 
universal.” 

The matter of labor and of wages is 
also treated clearly and comprehensively, 
and the summing up of the whole sub- 
ject is that: “Socialism, instead of being 
defined as an attempt to make men equal, 
might, perhaps, be more justly and accu- 
rately defined as a social system based 
upon the natural inequalities of man- 
kind. Not human equality, but equality 
of opportunity to prevent the creation of 
artificial inequalities by privilege is the 
essence of Socialism.” And again: “The 
Socialist ideal of the state of the future 
is not a life completely enmeshed in a 
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network of government, but a life con- 
trolled by government as little as possi- 
ble—a maximum of personal freedom 
with a minimum of restraint.” 

Taken altogether, the book is logical, 
reasonable, and written from the view- 
what he is talking about, and who has 
what he is talking about, and who has 
made a lifelong and exhaustive study of 
the subject of which he treats. The view 
given of the history and aims of Social- 
ism is broad and comprehensive, and the 
book will be of immense value to any one 
who desires to gain a quick grasp of the 
main outlines of what has become a 
world-wide movement. (‘‘Socialism,” by 
John Spargo. 250 pages. Price $1.25; 
by mail, $1.87. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


KAY ROBINSON, author of 
¢ “The Religion .of Nature,” is a 
courageous man, for he must have known 
that, in putting forth this attractive look- 
ing little volume, he was flying in the face 
of all the popular and well-loved notions 
about the relation of Nature to animals 
as well as humans. 

The author's chief anxiety seems to 
be to impose upon his readers the truth 
that Nature is not cruel, harsh as 
she may seem at times. So, he gives 
numberless examples to prove that ani- 
mals do not suffer as we interpret the 
word—that their expressions of suffer- 
ing or indeed of any emotion are merely 
evidence of muscular and wholly uncon- 
scious sensitiveness. 

If you are fond of Thomson-Seton’'s 
wild-animal stories, don’t read “The Re- 
ligion of Nature.” E. Kay Robinson says 
they’re not true. He also sets at naught 


the observations of Sir John Lubbock, 
noted for his life-study of ants and de- 
nounces Nature Study in general as 
harmful to scientific facts. 

Of course, in a way, it’s comforting to 
think that if we “get rid of the idea that 
other animals have human feeling”. . . 
“nothing in Nature seems unnatural nor 
offers any stumbling block to religion 
properly understood,” but it’s unpleas- 
ant, and Mr. Robinson is bound to have a 
struggle to make people believe what 
they dislike to think may be true. (‘The 
Religion of Nature,” by E. Kay Robin- 
son. 187 pages. Published by McClure, 
Phillips & Company, New York.) 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE has 

done another of his clever, spicy 
character-studies in his latest book, “In 
Our Town,” a series of sketches of peo- 
ple both in and out of the town news- 
paper office, viewed from its inner sanc- 
tum, that conning-tower whence the 
eagle-eyed reporter trains the guns of 
his wit and wisdom upon the various 
types of humanity that pass across the 
office horizon. 

It is given to few to see behind the 
veil of lives as a newspaper man sees. 
All this intimate knowledge of humanity 
with its foibles and virtues is patent in 
“In Our Town.” The social climber who 
insists that her afternoon tea must not 
be mentioned in the paper and then buys 
twenty-five copies to send to her friends 
when the society editor, with the cun- 
ning of her kind, prints an elaborate ac- 
count of the function; the editor of the 
opposing paper who thunders columns of 
vitriolic English at his contemporary 
and is secretly borrowing of him the 
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paper to go to press on, the town min- 
ister who haunts the office with notices, 
the society girl who longs to write for 
the paper, all these and more, live in the 
pages of this clever book. 

Crisp, fresh, knowing touches that 
combine satire and wit with the sweetest 
pathos, give the sketches a wonderful 
charm and make the types they portray 
live people whom you feel you ‘have 
known. (“In Our Town,” by William 
Allen White. 369 pages. Illustrated. 
Published by McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York.) 


T is said that Will Irwin, author of 

“The City That Was,” sat down at 
his typewriter at the request of his city 
editor a few days after the San Fran- 
cisco disaster and, at a single sitting, 
wrote the first draft of the Sun article 
which is now published in book form. 

Will Irwin loved San Francisco, and 
he wrote of the old sea-gray city as only 
a man who loved it could write. It is 
easily believable that his manner of writ- 
ing her requiem, as he calls it, is true, for 
it has all the effect of having come hot 
from an inspired brain, written with 
tears, regrets and cherished memories of 
a loved and lost ideal. “It may rebuild; 
it probably will; but those who have 
known that peculiar city by the Golden 
Gate, have caught its flavor of the 
Arabian Nights, feel that it can never be 
the same. It is as though a pretty, 
frivolous woman had passed through a 


great tragedy. She survives, but she is 
sobered and different.” It is this in- 
tensely human touch, full of heart-ache 
and longing, that one feels throughout 
the whole of the little volume. 

There never was a more telling de- 
scription of the “City That Was,” with 
its well-loved haunts, its great variety of 
life—its mixture of Orient and Occident, 
“the smelting-pot of the races,” Steven- 
son called it. Will Irwin’s pictures are 
painted with great, vigorous sweeps of 
color that make you see those “wonderful 
golden poppy-fields, the group of water- 
front folk and the boats of the fishing 
fleet with lateen rigs stained an orange- 
brown, crawling through the mists.” 
Then he describes the life with sturdy 
strokes, brutally strong when he touches 
upon the under world, and you are carried 
along irresistibly in the current of his 
thought, hurried with the throng that he 
describes, into nooks and dark corners, 
down alleys, through thoroughfares, up 
the mountain, down to the sea—there is 
a restless, compelling force that posses- 
ses one from cover to cover—and the 
heart-hurt cry at the end will ring long 
in your ears as you close the book: 

“The bonny, merry city—the good 
gray city—O that one who has mingled 
the wine of her bounding life with the 
wine of his youth should live to write 
the obituary of Old San Francisco!” 
(“The City That Was,” by Will Irwin. 
47 pages. Published by B. W. Huebsch, 
New York.) 
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OUR HOME DEPARTMENT 


DRESS AND ITS RELATION TO LIFE 


E CAN never have beautiful 

and sensible clothes without 

some real understanding of 
what makes for beauty and comfort in 
living. You don’t acquire principles, you 
grow them. And if American clothes are 
slowly growing to show more “structural 
principle,” as builders say, it is proof 
positive that feminine America is at last 
getting away from contentment with the 
artificial and the imitation and develop- 
ing into a stronger, finer race of women. 

And as a matter of fact this is really 
what is happening. A well-known cos- 
tume importer recently said that he had 
found that the only way to secure French 
dresses which would suit the better class 
of American women was to order the de- 
signs and work done in. Paris," but with 
measurements from the American figure 
—that is, with broad shoulders, a com- 
fortable waist-line, and full at the bust. 
In other words, made to fit strong, 
healthy, wholesome women, instead of 
anaemic, distorted figures such as are in 
vogue in fashionable Paris. The importer 
further declared that French gowns which 
were not ordered in this way had to be 
remodeled in this country before they 
could win any favor from well-dressed 
American women. 

These are facts indeed to be proud of. 
As we imitate less, we grow more honest; 
as we demand clothes that enable us to 
lead wholesome lives, and are at the same 
time becoming, simple and artistically 
good, we are announcing to the world 
nothing less important than our mental, 
moral and physical development. Clothes 


always have been and always will be an 
outward and visible sign of national 
growth, or decadence. And so, women 
do not need to think less about dress, but 
more, and to really think, not just to let 
the mind waggle around until it falls into 
some fashion blunder that can only be 
tolerated because it is temporary. 

Good dressing does not necessitate 
any uncomfortable, uncompromising “re- 
form.” It is not necessary to be sudden 
in order to be successful. Really good 
dressing can only develop as women de- 
velop. A beautiful, comfortable dress is 
the material expression of feminine wis- 
dom; and the wisdom of one woman is not 
enough to furnish good dressing for a 
nation. More often than not the so-called 
dress reform is not even individual wis- 
dom, but simply an insistent personal 
whim expressing ignorance of the most 
fundamental ideas of good dressing. 

Most so-called reform dress does little 
but make a’ woman conspicuous; and for 
the average sensitive woman to be notice- 
able is to be uncomfortable; hence a 
fashion that singles out a sensitive woman 
for comment and embarrassment is not 
good dressing. This question of good 
dressing is much simpler than “reforms” 
and “movements.” It does not need to 
force a woman to “take a stand” and in 
any ostentatious way differ from the pre- 
vailing modes; all that is necessary is for 
her to study her own color scheme, to 
understand the merits and faults of her 
own body, to select for that body the 
clothes that are just suited in line and 
color, to avoid useless ornamentation, and 
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to see to it that the color, texture and cut 
of her clothes are suited to her occupa- 
tion in life. 

Already the American girl, through 
athletic sports and the general freedom 
and independence of her life, has gone 
far beyond any other modern women in 
dressing wisely and well, just as her life 
itself is saner and more wholesome. To 
be sure, she still sometimes indulges in 
useless decoration and in a foolish com- 
bination of materials for no purpose be- 
yond their supposed ornamental value; 
but she has grown wise enough (at least 
many of her have) to wear plain clothes 
for plain occasions, short, light-weight 
skirts for walking, comfortable shoes and 
low heels on her street boots; she is proud 
of her broad shoulders, her fine, strong 
chest, and her practical waist-line, and 
her clothes attest these advantages. She 
cares more about color, comfort and ap- 
propriateness than about French knots 
and applique and tucks and ruffles. 

About trimming—women are beginning 
to ask each other why? Why weight a 
dress with stiffened bands and plaits and 
crochet and metal? If a trimming adds 
beauty of color scheme, grace of line, or 
richness of effect, or any form of com- 
fort, then well and good, it should be 
freely used—but why merely put one 
material on another which has no relation 
to it nor any sartorial significance? 

In the illustrations given with this 
article the purpose is to show the Crafts- 
man idea of good dressing for girls, to 
prove the beauty of simplicity, the im- 
portance of good fundamental lines in a 
dress, and the practical use to which 
ornament can be put. Each dress is first 
of all perfectly comfortable, essentially 
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appropriate to plain school life and espe- 
cially planned for the health of growing 
girls; no decorations are put on for the 
sake of trimming, and no variation of 
material is used without a purpose. There 
is nothing faddish about these dresses, 
no suggestion of dress reform nor uni- 
form. Each frock is individually pretty 
and in a quiet way within the prevailing 
mode. Take, for instance, the guimpe 
frock for a girl of eight. The material 
is of wood-brown, light-weight wool. The 
design is cut in one piece, like an infant's 
slip, and gathered loosely at the waist on 
an elastic band. The belt hiding this 
band is adjustable, so that it can be let 
out as the little waist-line increases in 
girth. The sleeves are made to open, so 
that the frock (which is in fast colors) 
could be nicely laundered. The binding 
is of red silk braid, which can be fresh- 
ened from time to time, when necessary, 
and furnishes a crisp color note against 
the wood-brown of the frock—as in the 
fall one likes the sight of a red berry on 
a brown stem. There may be a variety 
of guimpes of wash silk or lawn; and the 
very dainty little girl would like a fresh 
one, please, every morning. 

The four-year-old frock is of tan linen, 
a thick winter weight; the yoke, which is 
for warmth and durability, and not 
merely ornament, is a deep blue linen. 
To avoid bulkiness the box-plaits of the 
dress run up over the yoke; and for the 
sake of the healthy growing little chest 
underneath they are left untacked from 
the yoke down. The loose belt (always 
very loose) holds the plaits in shape, and 
for the sake of the color scheme repeats 
the blue in the yoke. The sleeves are 
loose, as the sleeves of all frocks for 
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growing girls should invariably be. The 
slippers worn by both little girls have 
wide, round toes and low spring heels. 
The illustrations on page 268 show a 
third little girl’s frock, and a very prac- 
tical dress for a sixteen-year-old school 
girl. The little frock is for a girl of six; 
it is navy blue serge, light weight, and a 
deep tone. It is a typically sensible 
frock from the new American mother’s 
point of view, so loose and comfortable 
about the waist, broad and easy over the 
shoulders, yet well fitting so that it does 
not sag. The sleeves are made for 
muscles to develop in, yet not without a 
certain rightness of cut—a dress in which 
to study, play basket-ball, swing dumb- 
bells or lounge happily by a winter fire. 
The plaits are not caught over the chest, 
so that the utmost growth and develop- 
ment is allowed for. To redeem the 
frock from somberness, a bit of trailing 
embroidery is done from shoulder to 
shoulder in bright leaf green, a vivid, re- 
freshing contrast to the dim blue. 

The dress for the older girl is of wash 
goods, a heavy linen in dull red, which 
seems appropriate for winter, yet can be 
frequently laundered and made fresh for 
warm schoolroom wear. The let-in por- 
tions are not tacked to the dress, but are 
a part of a guimpe that is otherwise 
hidden, which may be of dull blue batiste, 
white or tan handkerchief linen; this 
letting-in is not done for ornament only, 
but to provide a sense of freedom over 
the chest and at the elbow; it also affords 
a pretty variation in color at the age 
where monotony in dress is most keenly 
felt. The blouse is embroidered in a 


deeper shade of red floss, and suggests 
richness rather than decoration. 

It is an excellent idea to teach a girl 
to do this embroidery, not that she may 
waste much time in decorating her 
dresses, but that she may fully realize 
the work involved in this phase of dress- 
making, and of her own accord abstain 
from ornamentation except when a real 
reason can be given, as in the color value 
of this particular frock. 

There can be no question whatever in 
the mind of every sensible woman that 
dressmaking should be a part of every 
girl’s education; not merely a study of 
fashions, but learning to cut, fit and make 
clothes, pretty clothes. And as soon as 
the mechanical end is mastered, or while 
it is being learned, the girl should be 
taught the importance of right color har- 
monies, of understanding her own com- 
plexion and the colors that suit it, of 
appreciating her own good and bad 
points, of realizing the great value of 
simplicity and the importance of clothes 
to suit occasions—in short, she should be 
taught to dress as well as her time and 
means will permit. 

This will not inculcate vanity. It is a 
fact that some of the vainest women are 
the plainest and often the most badly 
dressed. To understand the art of good 
dressing does not show vanity, but wis- 
dom. And for a woman to contribute to 
the beauty and charm of life by under- 
standing the underlying principles of 
good dressing, and practising them in the 
making of her own clothes is to benefit 
the world and her own life at the same 
time. 
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OUR HOME DEPARTMENT 


A ROW OF CRAFTSMAN HOUSES. 


there appeared a description, with 
illustrations, of a modified Crafts- 
man house built in Chicago by J. G. H. 
Lampadius. T he original model was cut 
down to fit a lot only twenty-eight by 
seventy-five feet in size, and the house as 
it now stands appears as the furthest one 
in the row of houses illustrated here. To 
quote from Mr. Lampadius’ own descrip- 
tion of the house as he built it under the 
conditions described: “By putting the 
house close to the east line I gained a 
six-foot space on the west side, where I 
needed light for the living- and dining- 
ing-rooms. Also, by putting it close to 
the street line, I gained room enough 
for a little garden in the rear. The out- 
side of this modified Craftsman house is 
very simple in appearance, yet it has a 
homelike air about it, and visitors are 
always surprised at the unlooked-for 
space which the ingenious arrangement 
of rooms makes possible within its walls. 
“As I wished to construct the house on 
the most economical plan possible, espe- 
cially with regard to heating, I decided 
upon a hollow wall as the surest way to 
attain this end. I built the walls of con- 
crete, the inner wall being five inches in 
thickness, and the outer four inches ;— 
the two walls bound together by iron ties. 
I now have a house, the walls of which 
really represent two monoliths, and one 
very satisfactory result of this arrange- 
ment has been that three and a half 
tons of coal have kept the house comfort- 
able all winter. A basement seven feet 
high underlies the whole building, and 
contains laundry conveniences, furnace 
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and space for a well-lighted workshop.” 

Mr. Lampadius now writes us that this 
house proved to be such a success that he 
has built three more. The changes made 
from the interior arrangement of the first 
are very slight, and the general plan is 
made one foot broader than that of the 
first house as modified, for the purpose of 
gaining space for a change in the upper 
story which would allow one more bed- 
room. 

All the houses are easily heated, owing 
to the compact plan of building, but Mr. 
Lampadius is satisfied that the concrete 
houses, with their continuous hollow 
walls, are much more easily and cheaply 
heated than the brick building with walls 
of ordinary thickness. During the last 
winter, six tons of coal were necessary 
for the brick house, to an average of four 
for the concrete. Also, the summer tem- 
perature of the concrete houses has been 
proved by test to have been at all times 
from four to six degrees lower than in 
the brick house in the row. 

In the case of the concrete houses, the 
cost of construction was twenty per cent. 
less than where brick was used, the price 
of construction being $600 for concrete 
and $710 for brick. Mr. Lampadius 
writes that he is satisfied that in places 
where gravel can be obtained at low cost, 
the figures for concrete can be reduced 
still lower. Skilled labor is not neces- 
sary, as any good carpenter is quite capa- 
ble of superintending concrete construc- 
tion. The cost of the corner house shown 
in the illustration was $2,250, not includ- 
ing architect’s fees for alteration, and 
contractor’s profit. 
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